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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The Challenge of the Cold War 


Excerpt from President Truman’s Farewell to 
the Nation* 


I suppose that history will remember my term 
in office as the years when the cold war began to 
overshadow our lives. I have had hardly a day in 
office that has not been dominated by this all- 
embracing struggle, this conflict between those 
who love freedom and those who would lead the 
world back into slavery and darkness. And al- 
ways in the background there has been the atomic 
bomb. 

But when history says that my term of office saw 
the beginning of the cold war, it will also say that 
in those 8 years we have set the course that can 
win it. We have succeeded in carving out a new 
set of policies to attain peace—positive policies, 
policies of world leadership, policies that express 
faith in other free people. We have averted World 
War III up to now, and we may already have suc- 
ceeded in establishing conditions which can keep 
that war from happening as far ahead as man can 
see. 

These are great and historic achievements that 
we can all be proud of. Think of the difference 
between our course now and our course 30 years 
ago. After the First World War, we withdrew 
from world affairs; we failed to act in concert with 
other peoples against aggression ; we helped to kill 
the League of Nations; and we built up tariff bar- 
riers which strangled world trade. This time we 
avoided those mistakes. We helped to found and 
to sustain the United Nations. We have welded 
alliances that include the greater part of the free 
world. And we have gone ahead with other free 
countries to help build their economies and link 
us all together in a healthy world trade. 

Think back for a moment to the 1930’s and you 
will see the difference. The Japanese moved into 
Manchuria, and free men did not act. The Fas- 
cists moved into Ethiopia, and we did not act. The 
Nazis marched into the Rhineland, into Austria, 
into Czechoslovakia, and free men were paralyzed 
for lack of strength and unity and will. 


* Address made over radio and television on Jan. 15 and 
released to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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Think about those years of weakness and in- 
decision, and World War II which was their evil 
result. Then think about the speed and courage 
and decisiveness with which we have moved 
against the Communist threat since World War 


The first crisis came in 1945 and 1946, when the 
Soviet Union refused to honor its agreement to 
remove its troops from Iran. Members of my 
Cabinet came to me and asked if we were ready to 
take the risk that a firm stand involved. I replied 
that we were. So we took our stand. We made 
it clear to the Soviet Union that we expected them 
to honor their agreement and the Soviet troops 
were withdrawn. 

And then in early 1947, the Soviet Union threat- 
ened Greece and Turkey. The British sent me a 
message saying they could no longer keep their 
forces in that area. Something had to be done at 
once, or the Eastern Mediterranean would be 
taken over by the Communists. On March 12 I 
went before the Congress and stated our determi- 
nation to help the people of Greece and Turkey 
maintain their independence. Today, Greece is 
still free and independent; and Turkey is a bul- 
wark of strength at a strategic corner of the world. 

Then came the Marshall Plan which saved Eu- 
rope, the heroic Berlin airlift, and our military- 
aid programs. 

We inaugurated the North Atlantic pact, the 
Rio pact binding the Western Hemisphere to- 

ether, and the defense pacts with countries of the 
ar Pacific. 


Korea: History Repeating Itself 


Most important of all, we acted in Korea. I 
was in Independence, Mo., in June 1950, when 
Secretary Acheson telephoned me and gave me 
the news about the invasion of Korea. I told the 
Secretary to lay the matter at once before the 





* For text of the President’s message, see BULLETIN of 
Mar. 23, 1947, p. 534. 
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United Nations and I came on back to Wash- 
ington. 

lying back over the flat lands of the Middle 
West and over the Appalachians that summer 
afternoon, I had a lot of time to think. I turned 
the problem over in my mind in many ways, but 
my thoughts kept coming back to the 1930’s—to 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, the Rhineland, Austria, and 
finally to Munich. 

Here was history repeating itself. Here was 
another probing action, another testing action. 
If we let the Republic of Korea go under, some 
other country would be next, and then another. 
And all the time, the courage and confidence of 
the free world would be ebbing away just as it did 
in the 1930’s. And the United Nations would go 
the way of the League of Nations. 

When I reached Washington, I met immedi- 
wg | with the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, and General Bradley, and the other 
civilian and military officials who had information 
and advice to help me decide what to do. We 
talked about the problems long and hard. It was 
not easy to make the decision that sent American 
boys again into battle. I was a soldier in the First 
World War and I know what a soldier goes 
through. I know well the anguish that mothers 
and fathers and families go through. So I knew 
what was ahead if we acted in Korea. 

But after all this was said, we realized that the 
issue was whether there would be fighting in a 
limited area now or on a much larger scale later 
on, whether there would be some casualties now 
or many more casualties later. 

So a decision was reached—the decision I be- 
lieve was the most important in my time as 
President. In the days that followed, the most 
heartening fact was that the American people 
clearly agreed with the decision. And in Korea, 
our men are fighting as valiantly as Americans 
have ever fought because they know they are fight- 
ing in the same cause of freedom in which Ameri- 
cans have stood ever since the beginning of the 
Republic. 

Where free men had failed the test before, this 
time we met the test. We met it firmly We met it 
successfully. The aggression has been repelled. 
The Communists have seen their hopes of easy 
conquest go down the drain. The determination 
of free people to defend themselves has been made 
clear to the Kremlin. 

As I have thought about our world-wide 
struggle with the Communists these past 8 years, 
day in and day out, I have never once doubted that 
you, the people of our country, have the will to do 
what is necessary to win this terrible fight against 
communism. Because I have been sure of that, 
I have been able to make necessary decisions even 
though they called for sacrifices by all of us. And 
I have not been wrong in my judgment of the 
American people. 

That same assurance of our people’s determina- 
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tion will be General Eisenhower’s greatest sourcg 
of strength in carrying on this struggle. 

Now, once in a while, I get a letter from some 
impatient person asking, why don’t we get it over 
with? Why don’t we issue an ultimatum, make 
all-out war, drop the atomic bomb? 

For most Americans, the answer is quite simple: 
We are not made that way. We are a moral peo. 

le. Peace is our goal, and justice and freedom, 

Ve cannot, of our own free will, violate the ve 
principles that we are striving to defend. The 
whole purpose of what we are doing is to prevent 
World WarIII. Starting a war is no way to make 
peace. 

But if anyone still thinks that just this once, 
bad means can bring good ends, then let me re. 
mind you of this: We are living in the 8th year of 
the atomicage. Weare not the only nation that is 
learning to unleash the power of the atom. A third 
world war might dig the grave, not only of our 
Communist opponents but also of our own s0- 
ciety—our world as well as theirs. 


Fatal Flaw of Communist Society 


Starting an atomic war is totally unthinkable 
for rational men. Then, some of you may ask, 
when and how will the cold wareverend? I think 
I can answer that simply. The Communist world 
has great resources and it looks strong. But there 
is a fatal flaw in their society. Theirs is a godless 
system, a system of slavery; there is no freedom 
in it, no consent. The Iron Curtain, the secret po- 
lice, the constant purges, all these are symptoms 
of a great basic weakness—the rulers’ fear of their 
own people. 

In the long run, the strength of our free society 
and our ideals will prevail over a system that has 
respect for neither God nor man. 

Last week, in my State of the Union Message to 
the Congress,’ and I hope you will all take the time 
to read 1t—I explained how I think we will finally 
win through. 

As the Free world grows stronger, more united, 
more attractive to men on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, and as the Soviet hopes for easy ex- 
pansion are blocked, then there will have to comea 
time of change in the Soviet world. Nobody can 
say for sure when that is going to be, or exactly 
how it will come about, whether by revolution, or 
trouble in the satellite states, or by a change inside 
the Kremlin. Whether the Communist rulers 
shift their policies of their own free will, or 
whether the change comes about in some other way, 
I have not a doubt in the world that a change will 
occur. 

I have a ~~. and abiding faith in the destiny 
of free men. ith patience and courage, we shall 
some day move on into a new era, a wonderful 


golden age, an age when we can use the peaceful 


* Ibid., Jan. 19, 1958, p. 87. 
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tools that science has forged for us to do away 
a with poverty and human misery everywhere on 
Some 

earth. 
t over BY Think what can be done, once our capital, our 
make skills, our science—most of all atomic energy— 
can be released from the tasks of defense and 


hp 204 turned wholly to peaceful purposes all around 
| Ba the world. There is no end to what can be done. 
a om, I can’t help but dream out loud a little here. 
’ Very F The Tigris and Euphrates Valley can be made to 


; The Fjloom as it did in the times of Babylon and 
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Press release 25 dated January 14 


If you will indulge me this morning, I have 
jotted down a few sentences of a personal nature, 
ve to | Which I should like to say to you in this meeting. 
time} _My Friends and Colleagues of many years: 
nally | This is our last meeting. Ours has been a long 

and often tumultuous life together. But rarely 


ciety 
t has 


ited, — dull! We have known one another too well to 
Iron | @Xpect sentimentality or grandiloquence at this 
ex. | changing of the guard. 

meal. 50 We can say at noon what one said by moon- 


can} light, that “parting is such sweet sorrow.” And 
vctly J We can agree with another poet that “the one who 
n, or | oes is happier than those he leaves behind,” with- 
side | Out overdoing the happiness or the sweetness of the 
ilers | Sorrow. 

, orf his is an end and to be taken as such. 

way, _ Lhe President has told what we have aspired to 
will § do and done, and why, in one of the great State pa- 
pers of our Republic—the message on the State of 
tiny } the Union. He willspeak again tomorrow. And 
shall § he should speak, and speak alone, for his has been 
rful § the great task and burden of leadership simply 
eful § and bravely carried. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1953, p. 87. 
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miles of land just exactly like the corn belt in 
northern Illinois. Enough food can be raised there 
to feed 100 million people. 

There are places in South America—places in 
Colombia and Venezuela and Brazil just like that 
plateau in Ethiopia—places where food could be 
raised for millions of people. 

These things can be done, and they are self- 
liquidating projects. If we can get peace and 
safety in the world under the United Nations, the 
developments will come so fast we will not recog- 
nize the world in which we now live. 

This is our dream of the future—our picture 
of the world we hope to have when the Com- 
munist threat is overcome. 


SECRETARY ACHESON’S FAREWELL PRESS CONFERENCE STATEMENT 


My testament is much shorter and easier. It is 
a final word to fellow craftsmen, a word out of a 
long striving. It is not a word for popular con- 
sumption, no “message,” no inspirational para- 

raph. 

I don’t need to tell you that the Secretary and 
the Department of State are only and, in their 
field, the chief servants and advisers of the Presi- 
dent and that only by mutual loyalty in those roles 
can the Republic be best served. I need not say, I 
think, that in my experience this loyalty has been 
mutual and complete. I am deeply grateful for 
that. 

But now the roles of command and advice and 
the travail of alien knowledge which goes with it 
pass to other hands. And our — are with 
them. I ask for them something beyond good 
will and a fair chance. 

“Efficiency,” says Conrad, “of a practically 
flawless kind may be reached naturally in the 
struggle for bread. But there is ae be- 
yond—a higher point, a subtle and unmistakable 
touch of love and pride beyond mere skill.” 

This place cannot live without that, nor prosper 
without your recognition of it. So do not keep 
your eyes too close to your pencil points. And do 
not think too ill of my successor if occasionally 
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there is a reminiscent note. For continuity of 
tradition is strong even in this new building. 


Think, rather, of Prester John: 


Then he walks as to his garden where 
he sees a feathered demon 

Very splendid and important on a spicy 
sort of tree! 

“That's the Phoenix,” whispers Prester, “which 
all eddicated seamen 

Know the only one existent, and he’s 
waiting for to flee! 

When his hundred years expire 
Then he’ll set hisself afire 

And another from his ashes rise most 
beautiful to see! 

With wings of gold and emerald, most 
beautiful to see!” 


Perhaps “wings of gold and emerald” are too 
much to expect of the foreign policy of the United 
States. But wings there have been and will be, 
strong and buoyant; and in their fashioning will 
continue to be that subtle and unmistakable touch 
of love and pride beyond mere skill. 

Now, I think we shall open the meeting, as we 
usually do, to questions. 


The European Defense Community 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you at all concerned at the 
action of the new French Government in seeking 
some amendments to the EDC treaty? 

A. May I talk for a moment about the situa- 
tion, as I see it, in Europe today, and answer that 
question a little indirectly and with some back- 
ground. 

I think there are clouds on the horizon in Eu- 
rope, there are problems, there are difficulties. 
The other day I asked some of my colleagues if 
they would look through the press in the months 
in 1947 prior to General Marshall’s speech at Har- 
vard, and the announcement of the Marshall Plan, 
with a view to comparing the amount of space and 
the nature of the comment on European affairs 
then with the amount of space and the nature of 
the comment now. This was done quickly and 
what I report is not a scientific survey of the press, 
but it is interesting to note that there was far less 
discussion about the condition of Europe in, say, 
May 1947 than there is today. Today there is a 
great deal of discussion, informed and good dis- 
cussion, and a great deal of worry. 

Now the interesting thing about that to me is 
that the condition of Europe in the spring of 1947 
was very serious indeed, almost approaching dis- 
aster; whereas, the situation which we find today 
is that, if anything, there has been a check in for- 
ward progress, but not a retrogression. I think 
it is natural and very interesting to see that there 
was less worry and less comment about an almost 
disastrous situation 5 years ago than there is now 
about a situation which had been moving forward 
very strongly and which is temporarily checked. 

It is right that there should be concern and, of 
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course, it is right that there should be a lot of 
comment. I think it is proper to note the nature 
of the problems but I think we should not become 
completely obsessed in the difficulties and not se 
the background. 

The facts of the matter are, I think, that there 
has been very great progress, economically, mili. 
tarily, and politically, in the whole Atlantic com. 
munity and in the Western European part of it, 
The European defense forces today are ve 
sizable forces, not as great as we would wish, but 
very sizable. They hardly existed 5 years ago, 

We have heard a great deal about set-backs and 
slowdowns, but the fact of the matter is that in 
1953 our European allies will be spending over a 
billion dollars more on their defense requirements 
than they did in 1952, so that we are going for. 
ward; we are not going backward. 

There has always been, over these years, a very 
substantial economic recovery so that this military 
effort has been made without cutting into existing 
standards of life. Of course, that effort has pre- 
vented a forward movement in those standards but 
it has not caused them to retrogress. 

Now, all of that, I think, is important to have 
in mind. I think it is also important to have in 
mind, and this bears more directly upon the ques- 
tion which was asked of me, that there has been a 
very great political development, a very great un- 
derstanding on both sides of the Atlantic, of the 
nature of the Atlantic partnership and what is 
required to make it endure. 

Jertainly, in this country we are fully aware, 
I believe, that our European allies in Nato are in 
a true sense of the word partners and that we must 
work with them and treat them as partners. I 
think on their side they see the nature of the effort 
which they must make to maintain their part of 
the partnership. 





Secretary Acheson, in an informal ceremony, on January 16, 
bade farewell to his colleagues in the Department and in the 
Foreign Service. On that occasion, employees presented Mr. 
Acheson with the chair which he occupied at White House Cabi- 
net meetings. For text of remarks made at the ceremony by 
Mr. Acheson, see p. 161. 





It is no longer, I think, an open question that 
we in the United States need this partnership 
and want this partnership. I think that is an ac- 
cepted political fact in American life. 

What is not so clear is what it is that we are 
going to get and what it is that we shall be in 
partnership with; and here may I refer to some- 
thing which I spoke about at the last meeting of 
Nato, and I think that the remarks made at that 
time are going to be released today and will be 
available to you.? That was the tremendous im- 


* Ibid., Jan. 5, 1953, p. 5. 
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rtance of the fact of the growing unity of 

estern Europe and some of the consequences 
which flow from that. I pointed out that the 
Schuman Plan was no longer a plan, it was an 
actuality, it was in actual operation, and next 
month there will open the broad market provided 
by the Schuman Plan and the various taxes and 
other things which are provided for will go into 
effect. 

In other words, it is an operating fact in Eu- 
rope today and it is profoundly changing the at- 
titudes of mind of all people in the six countries 
and outside who are affected by it or part of it. 
Some time ago it would have seemed almost im- 
possible that this could happen. So when we 
ge that there are difficulties in the way of the 
European Defense Community, I think we have 
tocompare them with the difficulties which existed 
for the Schuman Plan and, when we see another 
fact, I think that we can be optimistic and not 
pessimistic about the future of the European De- 
fense Community. 

I think that community, the work of the ad hoc 
committee which is working on the political struc- 
ture which will supervise and control both the 
Schuman Plan and the European army are indi- 
cations that the real vital force in the mid- 
twentieth century is this movement toward unity 
and it will have a very great effect upon our At- 
lantic partnership. 

I ventured to say in Paris, at this last meeting, 
that it seemed to me that the movement toward 
unity in Europe could be compared to a centripetal 
force operating in the center of this Atlantic part- 
nership, because strength attracts strength— 
weakness repels strength—and as this strength 

ows in Europe, there will be, to my mind, an 
inevitable drag closer of Great Britain and then 
of North America into closer and closer associa- 
tion in the Atlantic alliance. 

If that movement toward unity does not con- 
tinue, if it should turn in the opposite direction 
and be a movement toward disunity, then I said 
that I thought there would be a centrifugal force 
set up in the center of a line which would tend 
to throw off and break apart, rather than pull 
together and make closer. 

It seems to me that these are fundamental axi- 
oms of political life. They are not ones that one 
can argue about. It does no good to say that it 
would be better if it were otherwise. It’s just a 
fundamental fact of political life that this strength 
will pull in all parts, knit them more closely, hold 
them more closely together, whereas the opposite 
will inevitably bring about a loosening of the 
alliance. 

With all of that in mind, I think it is a mistake 
to be pessimistic. I think one should look quite 
clearly and candidly at the difficulties, and they 
are formidable difficulties, but I believe that they 
can be and will be surmounted, because this Euro- 
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pean Defense Community is a vital part of this 
strength of the Atlantic alliance. And the strength 
of the Atlantic alliance is a vital part of the se- 
curity and life of all the countries which partici- 
pate in it. When there is such a tremendous need 
and understanding for something, I think one can 
believe that the forces which will bring it about 
are stronger than the forces which will block it. 


Soviet Evocation of Anti-Semitism 


Q. Mr. Secretary, may we have your views on 
the Soviet policy against the background on the 
news from Moscow yesterday and the anti-Semi- 
tism and the arrest of these doctors? 

A. I don’t think that there is anything that I 
can add to what seems to me the brilliant analysis 
of that whole question in the President’s State of 
the Union message. I think that really gives you 
the whole story completely and so far as this latest 
move is concerned, I think Mr. McDermott * spoke 
about that yesterday and I concur in everything 
that he said. 


[In a statement to the press on Jan. 13, Mr. McDermott 
said: 

The reported Soviet arrest of a number of Jewish doc- 
tors under accusation of medical sabotage seems to be 
another step in the recent Soviet campaign against the 
Jews, revealed in the anti-Zionist aspects of the Slansky 
trial. The Soviets have had recourse again to an old 
technique of theirs. The real motivation for the present 
charges is not yet known, but the Soviets have used this 
technique of the accusation of medical sabotage before. 
For example, it was claimed during the 1937 purge trials 
that Maxim Gorky, the writer, had been the victim of 
medical sabotage by opponents of Stalin. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that current Soviet allegations of Zion- 
ist plots are indicative of an extraordinary and growing 
sense of internal insecurity. ] 


Japanese Warning to the Soviets 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have anything to say 
about the situation which has developed in the Far 
East concerning Russian planes flying over Ja- 
pan? The warning which was given? 

A. Well, I think that what has happened there 
is not surprising and is a perfectly normal attitude 
for the Japanese Government to take. I think any 
government which finds that the air over its terri- 
tory is being infringed by planes of other countries 
would naturally issue a warning that this must 
stop, and that is what the Japanese Government 
has done. I think it is also perfectly understand- 
able and normal, and natural, that in the light of 
the fact that the Japanese do not have the air force 
necessary to protect the inviolability of their own 
sky, that they should ask this Government, which 
under its treaty has the right to do so, to take any 
necessary steps to prevent further inroads. 


* Michael J. McDermott, Special Assistant for Press Re- 
lations. 
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The Principle of National Unity in Foreign Policy 


by Myron M. Cowen 
Ambassador to Belgium * 


I can quite easily understand why, when you 
were kind enough to invite me here, you suggested 
that I might talk to you about the recent election 
and the development of American foreign policy. 
For 20 years, most of the lifetime of you who are 
students, there has been one party in power in the 
United States. It was with the leadership of this 
party that the United States fought the last horri- 

le war. It was with the leadership of this party 
that the United States helped to create the United 
Nations. 

It was under the leadership of this party that 
the United States participated in the rebuilding 
of the economic and military strength of the West- 
ern World, through the Marshall Plan and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Now another party will come into power in the 
United States. It is a party that we have not been 
able to observe in office, since during the past 20 
years it has not had the responsibility of govern- 
ment. To many people, especially outside of the 
United States, this party and its leaders have 
simply been identified as the opposition. If the 
Democratic Party has been identified with partici- 
pation in the United Nations, or with Nato, or 
with the Marshall Plan, has not the Republican 
Party been critical of the foreign policy of the 
Administration? And will we not now see a pe- 
riod in which there will be material changes in 
U.S. foreign policy ? 

I said a moment ago that I understood why you 
might ask about the effect of the elections on the 
development of our foreign policy. I meant my 
statement sincerely, but do you know that, in a 
sense, I believe the vast majority of Americans 
would be a little puzzled by the question. 

During political campaigns and at other times, 
harsh criticisms are made of each other by politi- 
cal opponents. The harsher the criticism, the more 
publicity it is hable to achieve. For the visitor 


* Excerpts from an address made on Dec. 16, 1952, be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Group at the University of 
Louvain, Louvain, Belgium. 
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or the foreigner, it is very difficult to appraise 
these criticisms. Which represent an important 
body of opinion and which represent an extreme 
position that commands little support? To the 
man in his own home this appraisal is so easy that 
he is frequently unaware that he is making it. 
Certainly he hears and reads that some politician 
has demanded that a chief of cabinet have his head 
chopped off. Or he reads that another politician 
demands that his country declare war on its neigh- 
bors. But to the man at home these statements 
are not causes for alarm because he knows they 
represent no important body of responsible 
opinion. 

If I may speak for my countrymen, I think they 
have had abundant opportunity to pass judgment 
on our foreign policy as it developed since the war. 
We have had four national elections since then— 
in 1946, 1948, 1950, and 1952. In all of these we 
voted for Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives. In 1948 and 1952, we voted in 
addition for President. In these elections, the 
American voter has chosen men from both parties 
who have wholeheartedly supported the tinited 
Nations, the Marshall Plan, the Pacific security 
treaties, and Nato. 

In these 7 years since the end of the war, the 
United States has developed a foreign policy to 
meet the new conditions that have come into being 
in the world. This foreign policy has not been 
a Democratic foreign policy. This foreign policy 
has not been a Republican foreign policy. tt has 
been a national foreign policy. 


Words Spoken by the New President 


As an example of its bipartisan nature, you may 
recall that the Marshall Plan was first voted into 
being by a Congress in which the Republicans had 
a majority in both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

During the political campaign before the last 
elections, a distinguished American made an ad- 
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dress in which he reviewed the ~~ ca, postwar 
yotes on foreign policy. He said: 


The United Nations Charter was approved by the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 89-2; the North Atlantic Treaty was 
approved by a vote of 82-13 and the Vandenberg Resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 64-6. 


Parenthetically, I might remind you that the 
late Senator Vandenberg was the distinguished 
Republican champion of a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy. The Vandenberg Resolution was the piece 
d legislation in which the Senate made clear the 
U.S. intent to participate in regional agreements 
like the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
This resolution was therefore the bridge between 
the Brussels Pact and Nato. Returning to the 
speech from which I was quoting: 


The Marshall Plan was approved in the Senate by a 
yote of 69-17. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty was approved in March of 
this year by the Senate with only 10 opposing votes. 
The United States-Japanese Security Treaty was ap- 
proved with only 9 opposing votes. The United States— 
Australian-New Zealand and the United States—Philip- 
pine security treaties were approved with no recorded 
opposition. 

The peace contract with West Germany will restore to 
it a large measure of sovereignty and the opportunity to 
cooperate in Nato on the basis of equality. It was ap- 
proved by the Senate in May of this year with only 5 
yotes in opposition. 


These words that I have been quoting were 
spoken by President-elect Eisenhower last sum- 
mer in the middle of the campaign. He went on 
to add: 


. Our friends must know that they can depend upon 
the continuity of our policies. . . . The Republican Party 
is dedicated to the principle of national unity in foreign 
policy. As President, it will be my purpose to cooperate 
with the congressional leaders of the Democratic Party 
and make them real partners in formulating our basic 
foreign policies. 


I could quote for you many other expressions of 
the same type that illustrate a determination on 
the part of important political leaders of both 
parties to insure that we continue a bipartisan for- 
eign policy, but let us say that President-elect 
oahowse speaks for his Government-to-be. 

There are two observations that I think we can 
now make about the recent elections and the de- 
velopment of our foreign policy. 

The first observation is that the election of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower means a continuation of the main 
lines of foreign policy adopted by the American 
people in the 7 years since the end of the war. 

In the second place, we should notice how great 
is the number of Americans who support these 
policies. Governor Stevenson also made it appar- 
ent that he would continue these policies if elected. 

Having made these observations, how specifi- 
cally can we chart U.S. policy in differing situa- 
tions and in different parts of the world? Here I 
think it might be valuable to consider what the 
basic principles that lie back of the postwar de- 
velopment of U.S. foreign policy are. 
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We have wished a world at peace where man’s 
skills and his resources can be concentrated to con- 
quer hunger and alleviate illness, a world where 
he can be free to live under a government of his 
own choosing. 

We hoped that it would be immediately possible 
to progress toward such a world at the war’s end. 
Therefore we were among the initiators of the 
United Nations. We thought that by the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations, the nations of the 
world would be able to build an international ma- 
chinery to ease tensions and reduce the area of 
~— e conflict and, believing that, we demobi- 

ized at great speed. Never in the history of the 

world had armies comparable to ours in size de- 
mobilized so rapidly. Immediately we took steps 
to establish, within the United Nations, the ma- 
chinery for the control of world arms and 
armament. 

It is not necessary to review all of the long road 
of heartbreak and disappointment that we have 
seen since the war. But whether it is because of 
Czechoslovakia yesterday or Korea today, we un- 
derstand the necessity for building our military 
and economic strength and for building strong 
patterns of security. We have made important 
steps forward in our own rearmament. Working 
with you and the other Nato countries, we have 
together built a security pact for Europe. And 
the Nato countries have made great progress in 
building up their defenses. 


The Soviet Union Needs Time 


But we are still faced with great danger. We 
have seen in Moscow, recently, the Soviet leaders 
carefully unroll their blueprints and discuss their 
plans. Hitler wrote of his plans and we did not 
pay sufficient attention to his words. We should 
carefully consider the present Soviet reasoning. 

The Soviet Union needs time to absorb its gains 
and use the great resources in the area it controls 
from the Elbe to the waters off the Philippines. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union believe that the 
countries back of the Iron Curtain are much more 
able to endure what Ambassador Frederick An- 
derson? has called “a long period of strenuous 
alertness” than the countries of the Atlantic 
community. 

They believe that the free nations cannot con- 
tinue their economic recovery, their rearmament, 
and their opposition to aggression in Korea and 
Indochina. Under the strain of this effort, the 
Kremlin believes that the free nations will not 
work together. Stalin has said that we cannot 
exist in the contracted world cut into by the Iron 
Curtain; that without the markets back of the 
curtain we will squabble among ourselves and lose 
our unity. 

And, of course, the U.S.S.R. will use every de- 


* Deputy U.S. special representative in Europe. 
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vice of its international Communist Party to cre- 
ate division, suspicion, and mistrust among the 
members of the Atlantic community. Their worst 
fear is the growing unity and strength in the At- 
lantic alliance. 

You have asked me what I thought the U.S. 
elections meant in terms of U.S. foreign policy. I 
think they have meant a restatement of American 
unity and American determination to pursue the 
objectives of our postwar policy. In specific ap- 
proaches to specific problems there may, of course, 
be changes. This would be true regardless of ad- 
ministration or political party. Our foreign pol- 
icy cannot be a static thing; it must be dynamic. 
And we are by no means convinced that we have 
all of the correct answers. We know we have not, 
and we know that we must ask you and the other 
free countries to give us the benefit of your think- 
ing and of your criticism. 

We in the free world have had to face many 
dangers in the last 12 years—war and its attendant 
desolation and the period of crises of these last 7 
years. We have shown that we have been able to 
meet these problems as they arose. In one sense, 
we are now facing our greatest danger—“the long 
period of strenuous alertness.” 

This period is going to test the free nations of 
the West and of the East in yet another way—it is 
going to make demands on our moral strength. 
To face it we must be prepared economically, po- 
litically, militarily, but principally and above all, 
morally. Without moral strength, we shall not 
survive. 

It is to great institutions like this University 
that men turn for strength in such times. 

I am sure that they will continue to find here the 
religious and intellectual leadership that has 
drawn them to Louvain over so many centuries. 


U. S. Requests Departure 
of Yuri V. Novikov 


Press release 27 dated January 15 


The Department of State has been working with 
the Department of Justice in connection with the 
espionage case of Otto Verber, et al., against whom 
an indictment was opened on January 151 Upon 
the arrest of the defendants and in view of the 
information contained in the indictment regard- 
ing the activities of Yuri V. Novikov, Second 
Secretary of the Soviet Embassy at Washington, 
the Department has notified the Embassy that Mr. 
Novikov is persona non grata to this Government 
and has requested his immediate departure _ 
the United States. The text of the note follows: 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 


*See also Department of Justice press release of that 
date. 
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to His Excellency the Ambassador of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and states the following, 

The Government of the United States has ascer. 
tained that Yuri V. Novikov, Second Secretary of 
the Embassy, has engaged in activities incompati- 
ble with his status as an accredited diplomatic 
official. 

Therefore, this Government is impelled to de- 
clare Mr. Novikov persona non grata. The Em- 
bassy is requested to make arrangements for his 
immediate departure from the United States. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, January 14, 1953 | 
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Exchange of Notes Concerning 
Territorial Violations of Japan 


Press release 34 dated January 16 


Following is an exchange of notes between the 
Governments of Japan and the United States con- 
cerning flights by unauthorized foreign aircraft 
over the territory of Japan. The Japanese note 
was delivered to the American Embassy at Tokyo 
on January 13. The US. reply was delivered to 
the Japanese Foreign Office on January 16. 


Japanese Note of January 13 


Violations of Japan’s territorial air over Hok- 
kaido by foreign military planes have of late be- § 
come increasingly frequent. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment considers that such trespasses are not 
only forbidden under international law but also 
constitute a grave menace to the security of Japan. 
The Japanese Government does not possess at 
present any means effectively to repel such viola- 
tions. 

I have the honor, therefore, to request Your 
Excellency on behalf of the Japanese Govern- 
ment that, if similar violations of Japan’s terri- 
torial air should occur in future, the United States 
authorities concerned take effective and appro- 
priate measures to repel them for the protection 
of the common interest of Japan and the United 
States of America. 


U.S. Note of January 16 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and has the honor to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the Ministry’s Note concerning violations 
of Japan’s territorial air over Hokkaido by for- 
eign military planes. 

The United States Government has noted that 
the Japanese Government considers such tres- 
passes to constitute a grave menace to the security 
of Japan. It has further noted the request of the 
Japanese Government that the United States au- 
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thorities take effective and appropriate measures 
to repel similar violations of Japan’s territorial 
air should they occur in the future. 

In accordance with the request of the Japanese 
Government the United States Government has 
instructed the Commander-in-Chief, Far East 
Command, with all practicable assistance from the 
Japanese Government, to take all possible meas- 
ures necessary and proper under terms of the Se- 
curity Treaty between the United States and 
Japan dated September 8, 1951, to repel all such 
violations of Japan’s territorial air. 


U.S. Note to U.S. S. R. 


on Austrian State Treaty 
Press release 16 dated January 12 


In pursuance of the resolution adopted by the 
U.N. General Assembly on December 20, 1952) 
appealing to the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Soviet Union to make a renewed and urgent effort 
to reach agreement on the terms of an Austrian 
treaty, the US. Government, through its Em- 
bassy at Moscow, on January 12 delivered a note 
to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs inviting 
attention to the U.N. General Assembly resolution 
and announcing its intention to call a meeting of 
the Austrian treaty deputies in London at an early 
date.2 Similar notes were delivered by the British 
and French Embassies at Moscow. The text of 
the U.S. note follows: 


The United Nations General Assembly on De- 
cember 20, 1952, adopted a resolution alvonine 
an earnest appeal to the Governments of the Four 
Powers which occupy Austria to make a renewed 
and urgent effort to reach an agreement on the 
terms of an Austrian Treaty with a view to an 
early termination of the occupation. 

The United Nations General Assembly resolu- 
tion emphasizes the world-wide support for Aus- 
tria’s plea for the restoration of her full freedom 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 12, 1953, p. 68. 

*The Department of State announced on January 19 
(press release 35) that at the request of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, whose deputy will be chairman of the next meeting. 
the Secretary General of the Austrian Treaty deputies had 
issued invitations on January 14 to the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union for a 
meeting of the deputies at London on January 30. 
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and sovereignty. The United States Government 
which has in the past urged and continues to urge 
full Austrian independence and sovereignty not 
only welcomes this resolution but also considers 
that it imposes an additional and immediate obli- 
gation on each of the Four Powers to give renewed 
and urgent consideration to the fulfillment of their 
pledge made in the Moscow Declaration of 1943. 

The United States Government for its part urges 
that every effort be made now to conclude a Four 
Power Treaty. It is proposed, therefore, rather 
than to continue the sterile exchange of notes, the 
most recent of which is the Soviet Government’s 
note of September 27, 1952, that a meeting of the 
Austrian Treaty Deputies be held at an early date 
for the purpose of concluding an Austrian Treaty. 
Sinve the United States Deputy will be in the chair 
at t. is meeting, he will request the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Austrian Treaty Deputies to issue in- 
vitations for an early meeting of the Four Depu- 
ties in London. 


Special Grant to Yugoslavia 


The Mutual Security Agency on January 8 an- 
nounced a special grant of 20 million dollars to 
Yugoslavia as a supplement to 78 million dollars 
already earmarked in order to enable Yugoslavia 
to purchase food and raw materials. 

Very hard hit by drought which destroyed 
almost half its corn crop last summer, Yugoslavia 
has had to revise drastically its import program 
to cope with the situation, Msa said. Ordinarily, 
corn is exported by Yugoslavia, but the damage 
to that crop and to all bread grains and fodder 
crops has made that impossible. 

The 20 million dollars is a special grant by Msa 
in addition to the 99-million-dollar tripartite aid 
program in which the United States is participat- 
ing with the United Kingdom and France. The 
U.S. share of this tripartite program is 78 million 
dollars. To date for the present fiscal year Yugo- 
slavia has received allotments of 50 million dol- 
lars from the United States under the tripartite 
program, designed to assist Yugoslavia to main- 
tain its independence from Cominform domina- 
tion and to support Yugoslavia’s defense effort, 
which is proportionately one of the largest in 
Europe. 


‘For an article on U.S. and tripartite aid to Yugoslavia, 
see BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1952, p. 825. 
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Year-End Report of the Mutual Security Agency 


A continued rise in the output of heavy industry 
during 1952 reflects the emphasis placed by West- 
ern Europe upon building production facilit +s in 
on effort to meet the goals of the North At. ntiec 
Treaty Organization (Nato), according to a re- 
port released on December 30 by the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency (Msa). 

In the Far East, the report stated, the year also 
brought stronger emphasis on defense-supporting 
activities in Formosa and Indochina, along with 
expansion of basic economic-development projects 
in these two countries and in the Philippines and 
Thailand. 

The report covers the activities of the Mutual 
Security Agency, which was created last December 
31 to succeed the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. In Europe, Msa operates a defense-sup- 
port program for the Nato countries, Western 
Germany, and Yugoslavia and continues the eco- 
nomic-aid program for Austria. Inthe Far East, 
Msa administers economic and technical-assist- 
ance 4 8: in Indochina, Formosa, Thailand, 
and the Philippines. 

A summary of the report follows: 


Msa’s efforts during the year were devoted to 
supplying the Western European countries with 
the essential raw materials, machine tools, and 
other industrial and agricultural commodities to 
help our European partners carry out their de- 
fense programs and to achieve and maintain the 
expanding economy and political stability that 
are indispensable to military strength. 

During the year, defense-support funds of Msa 
went in increasing amounts for commodities di- 
rectly useful in gearing Western European pro- 
duction to defense. 

Europe’s steel output, mainstay of economic and 
defense strength, hit an all-time high in October, 
with the production of 5.5 million metric tons for 
the month. This was a gain of 12 percent over 
October of last year; and For the January-October 
period, it was 8 percent ahead of the correspond- 
See period of 1951. 

uropean production of railroad equipment, 


*For an article on Msa operations in Western Europe, 
see Field Reporter, November-December 1952, Department 
of State publication 4744, p. 3. 
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motor vehicles, machinery, and other defense pro- | 
duction were at peak levels in 1952, while ship-§ re” 
building continued at capacity. large 
The record output of metals and metal products, the ce 
the high level of chemical production, plus thef “S¢ 
continued growth in construction and in capital- eonth 
goods production, proved sufficient to offset the Th 
contraction in the consumer-goods industries. prese 
To support the increased requirements of ex. stead 
panding lots industries, Western Europe in-§ ¥es 
creased electricity output through October by 6f °"S' 
percent over the previous year and coal produc-§ duce 
tion by 3 percent. M: 
The total industrial output of Western Europe builc 
in September and October was higher than in thep auth 
fall of 1951, the previous peak. Total industrialf lars 
output for the year will show an increase of aboutf com! 
2 percent over 1951 and almost 50 percent above§ T0d. 
the levels in the first quarter of 1948, just prior tof and 
the start of the Marshall Plan. Agricultural pro- 499,! 
duction has increased by 3 percent over the 1951 last 
crop year and by more than 30 percent over 1948,f JU] 
The European Coal and Steel Community (thef 1951 
Schuman Plan), the Organization for European mill 
Economic Cooperation (Bene), and the Europeanf lion 
Payments Union (Epv) are noteworthy examples doll 
of cooperation that has been developing since thef °°" 
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Designed to create a single market for coal andf C 
steel among member countries, the Schuman Plan} } 
can provide a solid base upon which to build af ae 
more dynamic, unified Europe for peace as well asf. ,),, 
defense. The Plan was brought into being July 25, 0. 
1952, after each of six Parliaments had ratified the P I 


= | the 
Other highlights dealing with Western Europe's We 
economy, as reflected in latest available figures,} buil 


are: 
(1) A decline in the cost of raw-materials im-) ™® 
ports largely restored the purchasing power of} WS 
Western European exports to their mid-1950) ®vy 
position. ects 

(2) The price rise that followed the Korean } har 
outbreak was brought to a halt; wholesale prices) con 
in almost all countries in October were below the} ma 
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December 1951 level, and the cost-of-living indexes 
were not much higher. 

(3) Unemployment, though higher than a year 
ago in most countries, was serious only in nie 
German unemployment has declined significantly 
from last year. 

(4) The foreign-trade deficit fell to less than 
300 million dollars in September, whereas 12 
months before it was 470 million dollars. In the 
first quarter of 1952 it averaged 550 million dollars 

er month. 

(5) A considerable degree of balance has been 
achieved in intra-European payments. The larg- 
est debtor in the Epu, the Sterling Area, has begun 
se prof to improve its position by running surpluses in 
» ship.p recent months. The cumulative positions of the 

large Erv creditors have either leveled off, as in 
rducts§ the case of Belgium, or actually declined, as in the 
us theg cases of Germany and Italy. France and Turkey 
Lpital-§ continue in difficult positions. 
et thep The inflationary forces have abated and do not 
3. present as great a threat to economic stability and 
of ex. steady expansion as they did a year ago. Meas- 
ye jp.gures taken to control inflation, the restraint of 
- by gp consumers, and good harvests have somewhat re- 
-oduc.§ duced the serious inflationary threat. 
Materials directly related to Europe’s defense 
‘uropef build-up received priority in Msa’s procurement 
in th authorizations. Out of a total of 1,251,650,000 dol- 
istrialf lars in procurement authorizations issued for 
about} commodities in the January-November 1952 pe- 
aboveg riod, 620,850,000 dollars went for raw materials 
ior tof and semifinished products as compared to 318,- 
| pro-f 499,000 dollars for the corresponding period of 
1951f last year. Authorizations for nonferrous metals 
1948,f Jumped from approximately 31 million dollars in 
- (thef 1951 to 213 million dollars in 1952; iron and steel- 
ypeanf Mill materials from 16 million dollars to 134 mil- 
ypeang lion dollars; nonmetallic minerals from 6 million 
nples 
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dollars to 19 million dollars; and metallic ores and 

concentrates from 9 million dollars to 19 million 

dollars. At the same time, authorizations for the 

food, feed, and fertilizer group dropped from ap- 

roximately 348 million dollars for that period of 

_ last year to 218 million dollars for the same period 
| this year. 


a __ Counterpart funds—local currencies deposited 
‘Id af by Governments of participating countries in 
iJ] gs) 2MOUNts commensurate with dollar grant aid— 
y 50 played an increasingly important role in the year’s 
: the | program. 

| _ Inaccordance with the mandate of the Congress, 
ype’ _ the primary objective of Msa counterpart policy in 
res, | Western Europe has been to advance the defense 


build-up of Nato countries. The equivalent of 
im-}| More than 568 million dollars in counterpart funds 
r off Was approved for withdrawal, during the Janu- 
1950) ary—October 1952 period, for direct military proj- 
ects, such as the construction of military bases and 
rean| harbor installations, the production of aircraft, 
ices} combat vehicles, ammunition, ships, and other 
the} major matériel. This brought the cumulative fig- 
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ure for military purposes, —— approvals 
under Eca, to approximately 711 million dollars. 

Msa also allocated to Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency the equivalent of 16 million dol- 
lars in local currencies from the U.S. portion of 
counterpart accounts, in the past 5 months alone, 
for use in procuring strategic materials or to fi- 
nance projects for the development of their pro- 
duction. 


Emphasis on Productivity, Technical Assistance 


Focusing more sharply upon Western defense 
preparations, the Msa productivity and technical- 
assistance program expanded. In the calendar 
year 1952, more than 3,600 persons came from Eu- 
rope to study the causes and effects of American 
productivity; approximately 275 persons also 
came from the Far East to study the solution of 
problems directly applicable to those critical areas, 
thus bringing the total number of visitors who 
have come to the United States under the Msa—Eca 
technical-assistance program since January 1949 
to approximately 10,500. In addition the Msa- 
Eca technical-assistance program has sponsored 
the sending of more than 1,000 American experts 
abroad to help European industries increase their 
productivity and to help all participating coun- 
tries in Europe and the Far East make better use 
of existing resources, both human and material. 

Defense support was inherent in many Msa 
technical-assistance projects carried out this past 
year in such fields as foundry operations, ain 
tools, electronics and electrical equipment, chemi- 
cals, motors and engines, engineering, abrasives, 
plastics, mining, metallurgy, rubber goods, and 
production of electric power, gas, and petroleum. 

Typical of projects related directly to defense, 
through which results of American experience 
were made available to selected representatives of 
Nato countries, were: 

French officials, representing the French Insti- 
tute of Advanced Studies for National Defense, 
examined U.S. methods of solving industrial and 
military problems; Italian naval experts studied 
U.S. techniques to speed construction of Italian 
vessels; Danish Army Engineers looked into fuse 
manufacture; British and Turkish engineers made 
studies of arms production; British technicians 
studied methods of overhauling U.S.-made engines 
used by the RAF; Danish and French experts in- 
quired into production of quartz crystals, vital to 
manufacture of telecommunications equipment; 
Belgian paint manufacturers surveyed U.S. meth- 
ods of protecting military equipment; and French 
technicians made a study with the view of expand- 
ing production of high-grade batteries for French 
and Nato military transport and telecommunica- 
tions. 

Yugoslavia took part in the technical-assistance 
program for the first time in 1952, sending 111 
trainees to the United States to study methods of 
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strengthening defense efforts against threats of 
Communist aggression. The first such project for 
Trieste also got under way. 

Some 64 of 143 major Eca-generated projects in 
Western Europe went into operation during 1952, 
providing invaluable basic production capacity for 
the defense program. These industrial, public 
utility, and public-works projects, which in some 
instances also have sain supplemental aid from 
Msa, now are turning out such essential defense 
items as iron and steel, petroleum products, coal, 
chemicals, and power. 

In electric-power development, eight units in 
Msa-Eca-sponsored projects were completed, add- 
ing more than 500,000 kilowatts to the power ca- 
pacity of the free world. 

Eleven of 16 European petroleum-refinery proj- 
ects, sponsored by Msa—Eca, were completed and 
are now operating. Five other units, still under 
construction in several of these refineries, should 
be in operation by the end of 1953. 

From the 11 operating installations, which have 
added 433,000 barrels a day to the free nations’ 
crude-oil refining capacity, are flowing gasoline, 
jet fuel, kerosene, diesel oil, fuel oil, and other 
projects essential to the defense program. 

During the past year, Msa approved a total of 
22,688,000 dollars in supplemental dollar financ- 
ing for previously approved major projects. This 
included 3,952,000 dollars for steel-mill equipment 
and 800 thousand dollars for a galvanizing line for 
the Finsider Company plants in Italy; 8,474,000 
dollars for equipment for the Sortac Company 
steel mills in France; 500 thousand dollars for 
iron-mining equipment for the Alpine Montan 
Company in Austria; and 3,155,000 dollars for a 
road-building program in Turkey. In addition, 
a 2,500,000 dollar project was approved for grain 
handling and storage facilities in Turkey. 


Investment-Guaranty Program Expanded 


Service to American firms interested in making 
private investments abroad also was expanded. 
At year’s end Msa had several thousand volun- 
teer field counselors in the United States and over- 
seas to serve American firms. Msa’s “Contact 
Clearinghouse Service,” which places prospective 
U.S. investors in touch with foreign enterprises 
needing capital or processes, was expanded to 
cover countries in Southeast Asia and those par- 
ticipating in the Point Four Program. 

During 1952, Msa moved ahead on authority 
granted ie the Congress to expand the scope of 
its investment-guaranty program to include coun- 
tries of the Near East, Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa. Previously, the agency issued investment 
guaranties, which insure American private in- 
vestors against loss by expropriation or currency 
inconvertibility, only in Marshall Plan countries 
of Europe. ° 

Under the expanded program, negotiations were 
begun with several countries for guaranty agree- 
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ments, which are a prerequisite to issuing guar. 
anties on individual American investments in the 
given foreign countries. Such agreements, inj. 
tiating or expanding the program, were concluded 
by the United States with 11 countries during 
the year, including the first two in the Far East~ 
the Philippines and China (Formosa)—and the 
first in a Near East country, Israel. 

Msa now has agreements with 13 nations wher 
U.S. investments can be given this protection to 
cover both expropriation and currency inconverti. 
bility: Austria, Belgium, China (Formosa), Den. 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, Israel, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines, and Yugo. 
slavia. In two other countries, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom, currency inconvertibility cover. 
age can be issued. Negotiations are going for. 
ward with several other countries for agreements, 

Six new guaranties and three additions to exist. 
ing guaranties were issued during the year to in- 
vestors in such industries as pharmaceuticals 
miners’ lamps, boiler chemicals, valves, elevators, 
asphalt tile, and trailers to protect investments in 
the United Kingdom, Italy, Turkey, Germany, and 
France. 

Up to the end of 1952, Msa—Eca has issued a 
total of 38,792,248 dollars in investment guaran- 
ties, of which 37,489,017 dollars covered currency 
inconvertibility. 

As to over-all agricultural production, the lat- 
est crop year showed an increase of 3 percent over 
the previous year, reaching a level 13 percent 
higher than prewar. Only in Austria has the 
total output failed to reach or surpass prewar fig- 
ures. Production of bread grains and coarse 
grains was higher than the year before, while out- 
put of fats and oils rose substantially. Sugar 
and potato production was materially higher than 
prewar. 

While production increased, there were at least 
2 million more people to feed than the year before. 
As a result, per capita production showed only a 
2 percent gain and just about reached the prewar 
average. 

Despite these over-all gains, Western Europe 


still is dependent on the rest of the world for 30} 


percent of its food needs. Higher output is the 
only basic answer, and the Orec has raised its 
goal to an output of 25 to 30 percent over prewar 
for the 1956-57 crop year. 


Defense Support in Southeast Asia 


In Southeast Asia, the year witnessed expan- 
sion of defense support in Formosa and indochien 
while, at the same time, increased economic sup- 
port and technical assistance helped the two coun- 
tries build up their strength to resist the threat of 
Communist aggression. 

Defense support in the Associated States of 
Indochina is helping Indochinese and French 


troops who are fighting off the Communist Viet | 


Minh attacks. The program in Formosa is de- 
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the Government of the Republic of China, a key 
art of the free world’s defense line in the Pacific. 
th these two countries, Msa is supplying items to 
increase Munitions output and to expand military 
facilities . 

At the same time, Msa basic economic aid ex- 
tended to these two countries is being used for 
the purchase of commodities needed to rehabili- 
tate and revitalize production and to reduce in- 
fationary pressure. In Formosa, Msa has helped 
the Government to broaden the industrial base by 
developing the island’s hydroelectric resources, in- 
creasing the manufacture of chemicals, and ex- 
panding the production of coal. 

In Indochina, a major Vietnam-Msa program is 
resettlement of refugees from areas where the 
Communist Viet Minh are attacking. Land is 
provided by the Government, with Msa helping 
to provide emergency housing, food, and seeds. 

Programs like these, as well as projects in Thai- 
land and the Philippines, illustrate the Msa pro- 
grams which combine both technical assistance 
and complementary commodities where needed. 
In the Philippines, the Msa program has empha- 
sized projects to implement land, labor, and fis- 
cal reforms and there has been Msa financing of 
surveys, road building, and health measures for 
resettlement projects designed to ease agrarian 
problems in densely populated areas. 

In Thailand, where agricultural resources are 
not fully developed, Msa has been emphasizing 
projects designed to increase the production of 
rice for export. There have also been notable ad- 
vances in the field of public health, with Msa 
doctors, public-health officials, and nurses demon- 
strating modern techniques. 

Programs in Burma and Indonesia, which were 
administered by Msa until July 1, 1952, are now 
being carried on by the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 

Following are a number of vital goals toward 


'which the Southeast Asia nations are now work- 


ing with American cooperation: 


(1) Improving governmental efficiency through 


the adoption of new administrative and fiscal pro- 


cedures, and expansion of civil service training. 

(2) Developing and strengthening services 
and practices essential to social and political sta- 
bility as well as economic development, such as 
agricultural extension services; agricultural and 
small-business credit institutions; public-health 
agricultural cooperatives; and _ leg- 
islation assuring farm tenants a fair share of 


| production and correcting other land-tenure 
_ problems. 


of f 


(3) Increasing production of rice and corn 
through irrigation, seed improvement, and wider 
use of fertilizer, and expanding production of 
protein food through livestock improvement and 
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the introduction of modern techniques in the 
fishing industry. 

(4) Increasing production and export of basic 
materials through improved transportation and 
port facilities and surveys to determine the extent 
of natural resources. 

(5) Improving their military position, expand- 
ing their foreign and internal trade, and quicken- 
ing the process of national unification through the 
rehabilitation of ports and inland waterways, con- 
struction of roads and bridges, and the improve- 
ment of railway operations. 

(6) Increasing the productivity of manpower 
by reducing the incidence of disease through 
malaria control, helping the establishment and 
initial operation of health centers and clinics, 
and training more medical and public-health 
personnel. 

(7) Laying the foundations for future progress 
by rehabilitating and expanding agricultural- 
and vocational-training systems. 


Allocation of Loan to Spain 
for Economic Development 


The Mutual Security Agency on January 8 an- 
nounced the completion of the allocation of the 
62.5 million-dollar loan to Spain which was au- 
thorized by the Congress in fiscal year 1951. 

The final allocations include an amount of ap- 
proximately 3 million dollars to provide equipment 
for the modernization and increased productivity 
of the Spanish coal-mining industry ; 500 thousand 
dollars for the purchase of steel plate for the con- 
struction of an oil tanker, and 150 thousand dol- 
lars for expansion of facilities for the preserva- 
tion and canning of fruits and vegetables. 

The various credits under the 62.5 million-dol- 
lar loan are making possible economic develop- 
ments in Spain which will otherwise be limited 
by foreign-exchange deficiencies and which will 
increase Spain’s capacity to raise its levels of im- 
ports and exports, as well as to increase produc- 
tion of goods and services to be made available to 
the Spanish people. 

In addition to the loan program now completed, 
the Congress has authorized the use of up to 125 
million dollars, at the discretion of the President, 
for military, economic, and technical assistance to 
Spain. Negotiations leading toward agreements 
for use of these funds are now under way between 
the Governments of the United States and Spain. 

All credits under the 62.5 million-dollar-loan 
program were extended by the Export-Import 
Bank, acting as agent for Msa and its predecessor, 
Eca. All credits extended to Spain are guaran- 
teed by the Spanish Government. 

A large portion of the 62.5 million-dollar U. S. 
loan, ott 18.3 million dollars, has been for 
the purchase of commodities—wheat, cotton, 
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tin plate, coal, and others—essential to the Span- 
ish economy. Another 16.8 million dollars of the 
loan has been extended to the transportation and 
— industries, gate 2 for the import of 

eavy equipment for railroads and for the con- 
struction and extension of power facilities, includ- 
ing a floating power plant to be located at Carta- 
gena. 

The credits established for agricultural develop- 
ment, about 13 million dollars in all, including 3.5 
million dollars for fertilizer, are designed to pro- 
vide equipment and materials that will make pos- 
sible greater agricultural production. About 8 mil- 
lion dollars, including the recent 3 million-dollar 
credit for coal-mining equipment, will go into im- 
provements in the mining industry. Equipment 
also will be provided for Tead, iron, tungsten, and 
pyrites mining. 

The remaining portion of the 62.5 million-dollar 
loan has been allocated for import of other impor- 
tant equipment and supplies for Spanish industry 
for which dollar exchange would otherwise be lim- 
ited. The principal loan in this group is a 6 mil- 
lion-dollar credit for expansion of a steel mill and 
construction of a fertilizer plant. 

Following is a list of credit (in thousands of 
dollars) approved by Eca—Msa since the start of 
the loan program, September 6, 1950: 


Capital development 
Fertilizer and steel plant ............ $8, 540 


Spanish National railways (Renfe)...... 8, 263 
meectric power minnie ...... crc cvviéoes 6, 751 
Minerals production (including mining equip- 

tt ee ec) ere rer , 815 
Agricultural and seed-processing equipment . 3,300 


Lignite mining and power-plant equipment. . 1, 706 


Commodity assistance 


A A ee ee ree $7, 250 
RS Se eer se noe cae epee 5, 000 
Se Ga oki S57 Gia. o oe ee Ss er 3, 500 
a ee ee ee en ee 3, 500 
Farm tractors, parts, and attachments .... 38,450 
Ce er ee arene eet 2, 000 
ye ry nee eee 500 
Steel plates (for oil tanker) .......... 875 


New Manganese Project 
Undertaken in Brazil 


Authorization of an Export-Import Bank loan 
of up to 67.5 million dollars and signing of a 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency purchase 
contract, involving the production of 514 million 
tons of high-grade manganese ore from new de- 
posits in Brazil, one of the largest projects of its 
kind ever undertaken, were announced on January 
8 at Washington and at Rio de Janeiro. 

The project is to be undertaken by Industria e 
Comercio de Minerios, S. A., (Icomr) of Rio de 
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Janeiro, a Brazilian corporation in which the 
Bethlehem Steel Company holds partial stock ip. 
terest. Approximately 4 million dollars has al. 
ready been invested in exploration and othe 
preparatory work at the mine site. 

Herbert E. Gaston, Chairman of the Export. 
Import Bank, and Jess Larson, Administrator of 
Dapa, said that at least 70 percent of the 514 mil. 
lion tons of ore, production of which will cover 
a period of several years, is to be offered to the 
United States. In 1951 the United States used 
about 1,700,000 tons of manganese, essential in 
steel production, and it is estimated that consump- 
tion was considerably higher last year. Most of 
the ore has to be imported. 

The principal of the credit is to be repaid by 
December 31, 1965, and it will bear interest at the 
rate of 414 percent per annum. The Dmpa pur. 
chase contract runs to June 30, 1962, but would 
+ renee upon repayment of the loan at an earlier 

ate. 

The rich Brazilian deposits are located in the 
Federal Territory of Amapa about 150 miles 
northwest of the capital city of Macapa. 

The deposits have been tested by core drilling 
and are estimated to contain upward of 10,000,000 
tons of high quality ore, averaging 45 to 47 per- 
cent manganese. Mining will be by open-pit 
methods and the ore, after being crushed and 
screened at a plant to be built near the mine, will 
be shipped to the docks on the Amazon River over 
a railroad which is also yet to be constructed. 
The railroad will be of standard design and will 
be 134 miles in length, half in dense tropical jungle 
and half in open savannah country. 

It is expected that large-scale “aeapoar ps will 
get under way by 1956. During that and the fol- 
lowing year, the company is to deliver to the U.S. 
Government, for stockpiling or other defense uses, 
a total of 400,000 tons of ore. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has an option under the contract on 30 per- 
cent of the total output. 

In return, Dmpa has guaranteed the company 
a floor price of 65 cents per long-ton unit based 
on 45-47 percent ore (c.i.f. Eastern Seaboard 
ports) for any part of the production up to 5% 
million tons that the company offers to the U.S. 
Government. On the basis of estimated future 
requirements, it is expected that the greater part 
of the production that is not purchased by the U.S. 
Government will find a ready market in the United 
States and other countries of the free world. 

In order to produce ore on the scale contem- 
plated, extensive installations will be necessary, 
including all necessary housing and community 
facilities for employees, a dock and loading facili- 
ties at the Port of Santana, near Macapa on the 
Amazon River, the railroad from the mine to the 
port, and mining plants and equipment. 

The Port of Santana, where the ore will be 
transferred from the rail cars to oceangoing ves- 
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sls for shipment to the United States, will be on 
the north bank of the Amazon River near its 
mouth and is squarely on the Equator. Facilities 
for the rapid loading of large vessels will be in- 
stalled, as well as docks for the handling of other 
freight. 

Complete towns will have to be constructed, 
both at the mine and at the port, to house the com- 
pany’s 500 employees and their families. In- 
cluded in the plans are schools, playgrounds, and 
hospitals and all other facilities necessary to make 
living healthful and comfortable in this tropical 
climate. a 

Mr. Gaston pointed out that, in addition to pro- 
viding substantial dollar earnings for Brazil, the 
project will play an important part in safeguard- 
ing the American steel industry from future short- 
ages of this essential alloy. 

“The Brazilian Government, under President 
Getulio Vargas, and the Government of the Terri- 
tory of Amapa, under Governor Janari Gentil 
Nunes,” Mr. Gaston said, “have taken an active 
role in making possible this development which 
will provide substantial ym pee at the mine 
and on the railway and should result in opening 
up @ new area.” 

Mr. Larson said the new agreement was one of 
the most significant steps taken to assure adequate 
future production of materials needed to supply 
the country’s expanding defense program. 

Mr. Larson continued : 

The friendly country of Brazil, the U.S. Government, 
defense industries, and the Brazilian company that is 
undertaking this project should all benefit. 

The Defense Materials Procurement Agency has been 
doing everything possible to boost production of man- 
ganese within the continental United States. The Agency 
has a domestic purchase program and is assisting in a 
number of research and experimental projects toward 
this end. But there is no question that the United States 
will continue to be dependent upon outside sources for the 
greater part of its manganese needs for a good while to 
come, if, indeed, it ever can become self-sufficient. 

This project has very great potentialities, both with 
respect to this Nation’s defense program and the benefits 
that automatically go with the development of a big min- 
ing operation. 


Ten-Year Development’ Program 
Proposed for Jamaica 


Recommendations for the economic development 
of Jamaica were published on January 9 in the 
report of a mission to Jamaica organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment at the request of the Governor of 
Jamaica. Eugene R. Black, President of the In- 
ternational Bank, transmitted the report to the 
Governor, His Excellency Sir Hugh Foot, on 
December 19. 

The mission, under the leadership of John C. 
de Wilde of the Bank’s staff, was in Jamaica during 
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March and April 1952. It consisted of seven ex- 
perts.1 The two agricultural specialists were se- 
lected in consultation with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (Fao), which also defrayed a 
portion of the salary and expenses of one of them. 

The mission proposes a 10-year development 
program aimed at increasing the production of 
goods and services from a level of £85 million in 
1950 to approximately £150 million in 1962. 
“Timid half-mersures,” the mission stresses, “will 
not solve Jamaica’s problems of the future. The 
program must hold the promise of real advance if 
it is to capture the imagination of the people and 
command their continuous support and coopera- 
Pg 

The program calls for Government expenditures 
of £34,324,000 over the 10-year period. To allow 
for the possibility that obstacles may arise, a re- 
duced program has also been drawn up. Under it, 
public expenditures would be £27,973,000 and pro- 
duction would increase to about £136 million. The 
mission urges, however, that the maximum pro- 
gram be the goal; if it is carried out, Jamaica 
would make substantial progress, the mission be- 
lieves, in solving its chief problems—chronic un- 
employment and widespread poverty. 

Most of the expansion of production and em- 
ployment the mission foresees will result directly 
and indirectly from the development of agricul- 
ture. “Contrary to widely prevalent belief,” the 
mission states, “we are convinced that the potenti- 
alities of agriculture in Jamaica are far from 
exhausted.” 

Chief among the recommendations in this field 
are a Vigorous soil-conservation campaign to re- 
build the fertility of hill lands; extension of irri- 
gation in the plains and valleys and reclamation 
of part of the swampland; a pasture-improvement 
program and a rise in the price of beef to stimu- 
late the growing of livestock; a complete aerial 
and ground survey as a basis for proper planning 
of land use and for carrying out essential improve- 
ment works; and the taxation of land on the basis 
of unimproved, rather than improved, value to 
give additional incentive to development. The 
mission believes that if these measures are taken 
it should be possible to put an additional 150,000 
acres of land under cultivation and to increase 
yields significantly. This would permit a sub- 
stantial increase in the production of beef and 
milk, sugar, bananas, coffee, cacao, citron, rice, 
and other food crops. 


*John Hugh Collier, economist; Albert Winsemius, 
economic adviser on industry; A. D. Spottswood, engineer- 
ing adviser; Douwe Groenveld, agricultural economist; 
W. V. Blewett, adviser on agricultural production; I. M. 
Labovitz, adviser on social services ; and Ann Mary Rozeck, 
secretary and administrative assistant. 

The report of the mission to Jamaica has been published 
in a single bound volume of 288 pages and may be obtained 
from the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Md., for $5. 
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Retiring Deputy U.S. Representative on Disarmament Commission 


Reports to the President 


Press release 24 dated January 14 


Benjamin V. Cohen, deputy representative 
of the United States on the U. N. Disarmament 
Commission, on January 15 presented to the Presi- 
dent a report on the work of the U. N. Disarma- 
ment Commission and particularly on the “efforts 
of the United States in close cooperation with 
other members of the Commission to carry out the 
mandate of the General Assembly in accordance 
with the spirit and the principles of the Charter.” 

Following is the text of a letter, dated January 
12, 1953, from Mr. Cohen to the President. A 
copy of the report is appended. 


JANvARY 12, 1953. 

My Dear Mr. Presivent: 

At your request I have served as Deputy United 
States Representative on the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission and have represented the 
United States at practically all the meetings of the 
Commission during the year 1952. 

As the work of the Commission for the year 
is now concluded, I am submitting my resignation 
both as Deputy Representative on the Commission 
and as Alternate Representative of the United 
States to the Seventh Session of the General As- 
sembly to become effective at your earliest con- 
venience. 

All of us who have worked on our disarmament 
~ osals have been inspired in our work by the 
eadership you have taken in this field and by 

our continuing personal interest and support. 
We therefore felt that we should at this time make 
a report to you of the work of the Disarmament 
Commission and in particular of the efforts of the 
United States in close cooperation with other mem- 
bers of the Commission to carry out the mandate 
of the General Assembly in accordance with the 
spirit and principles of the Charter. The report 
is appended to this letter. 

The statements and proposals which have been 
made on behalf of the United States in the Com- 
mission are the product of the joint efforts of the 
Department of State, the Department of Defense, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the United 
States Mission to the United Nations. The tri- 
partite proposals submitted on behalf of the 
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United States, France and the United Kingdom 
represent the joint efforts of all three govern- 
ments. The cooperation achieved within our 
Government and with friendly governments has 
made it possible for us to supply principles and 
proposals for an effective and comprehensive dis- 
armament which may be realized in the future. 

Early in the deliberations of the Commission, 
the United States submitted a statement of essen- 
tial principles for a disarmament program. These 
principles sought to relate the task of disarma- 
ment to the law of the Charter and to give effect 
and meaning to the basic Charter obligation of 
states to me and in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force in any manner in- 
consistent with the purposes of the Charter. The 
goal of disarmament therefore must be not to reg- 
ulate the armaments to be used in war, but to pre- 
vent war. To achieve this goal, all states have a 
responsibility to cooperate to establish and main- 
tain an open and substantially disarmed world. 
In a substantially disarmed world no state should 
be in a condition of armed preparedness to start 
a war. In an open world no state should be in a 
position to undertake preparations for war with- 
out other states having bapwiotien of such pre- 
paredness long before the offending state could 
start a war. An effective disarmament program 
must reduce the danger of war and the fear of 
aggression. 

But we did not confine our work in the Dis- 
armament Commission to the submission of gen- 
eral principles. We submitted and joined in sub- 
mitting a number of working papers which sought 
to suggest practical means and measures by which 
we might make a start in the development of a 
concrete and comprehensive disarmament pro- 
gram. 

We submitted a working paper containing con- 
crete suggestions for a continuing system of dis- 
closure and verification which would embrace all 
armed forces and armaments including atomic. 


EpitTor’s Note. Ambassador Cohen’s report is available 
in full as Department of State publication 4902. 

For a summary of proposals made to the Disarmament 
Commission, see BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1952, p. 648. 
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Such a system would provide the ground work for 
effective safeguards and realistic controls to ensure 
that agreed disarmament would become actual 
disarmament. 

In collaboration with France and the United 
Kingdom, we submitted proposals for fixing nu- 
merical limits on the armed forces of all states. 
The proposals, if accepted, would result in a sub- 
stantial and balanced reduction of armed strength 
and lessen the likelihood and the danger of war. 
The initial reduction for the United States and 
the Soviet Union would be more than 50 percent. 

In collaboration with France and the United 
Kingdom, we suggested practical procedures to 
prevent the undue concentration of permitted 
armed forces in particular categories of services, 
to limit armament in types and quantities to those 
necessary and appropriate for the support of per- 
mitted armed forces, and to bring all essential ele- 
ments of the disarmament program into balanced 
relationship. Under these procedures it was con- 
templated that all armed forces and armaments 
other than those expressly permitted were to be 
eliminated, that all major weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction were to be excluded from per- 
mitted armaments, and that atomic energy was 
to be placed under effective international control 
to ensure its use for peaceful purposes only. 

We reiterated our support of the United Na- 
tions plan for the control of atomic energy, but at 
the same time we reaffirmed our willingness to 
examine seriously and with an open mind any 
proposal for the effective control of atomic energy 
which might be presented. ony 

Finally we suggested a plan for the elimination 
of bacteriological weapons and facilities for their 
production and use, within the framework of a 
comprehensive disarmament program. The plan 
would not rely on mere paper promises that such 
weapons will not be used, but would ensure that 
such weapons are not available for use. — 

We do not contend that the constructive pro- 
posals thus far presented to the Commission would 
solve all problems. The proposals were not in- 
tended to be final and definitive in terms or ex- 
haustive in details. ‘They were intended only to 
provide a basis for discussion and to open ave- 
nues by which we might approach understanding 
and agreement. 

No one who has closely followed the proceed- 
ings of the Disarmament Commission can doubt 
that the United States and other free nations have 
sincerely and diligently sought to find practical 
ways and means of moving towards a disarmed 
world. Unfortunately, the Soviet representative 
on the Commission was unwilling or unable to dis- 
cuss seriously any of the working papers submit- 
ted to the Commission or to make any constructive 
suggestions. The Soviet representative merely in- 
sisted that the Commission adopt the elusive phan- 
tom proposals, which the Soviet Union had first 
made in the General Assembly several years ago 
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and which had been repeatedly rejected by the 
General Assembly. Yet he refused to give ex- 
planations or answer questions concerning these 
shadowy and elusive proposals. The Soviet 
Union endeavored from the very beginning of the 
Commission’s deliberations to divert it from its 
important tasks by making monstrously false 
charges that the United Nations forces in Korea 
were waging bacteriological warfare. While con- 
tinuing to reiterate these slanderous charges, the 
Soviet representative vetoed in the Security Coun- 
cil all efforts on our part to secure an impartial in- 
vestigation of them. 

The Disarmament Commission cannot force dis- 
armament agreements upon recalcitrant nations. 
It cannot bridge deep and fundamental differences 
by linguistic sleight of hand. Excessive zeal to 
ctala agreements which gloss over rather than 
resolve these differences may even increase the ten- 
sions and fears which stand in the way of neces- 
sary agreement. Until others are willing to dis- 
arm, the free and law-abiding nations of the world 
must maintain the armed strength necessary to 
deter aggression. 

In spite of the obstructive tactics of the Soviet 
Union, the work of the Disarmament Commission 
during the past year contributed significantly to 
a better understanding of the disarmament prob- 
lem, and we feel that the United States can take 
pride in its part in this work. 

In the interest of world peace it is important to 
continue, through the Disarmament Commission 
and in every other way open to us, efforts to de- 
velop a better understanding of the problems of 
armaments and the significance of disarmament 
as a means of reducing the danger and fear of war. 
We are wy 6: convinced that with better under- 
standing of these problems, the overwhelming 
common interest of all peoples in peace and the 
instinct of self-preservation will induce the states- 
men of all nations to save their peoples from the 
horrors of war in the Twentieth Century. For as 
new instruments of warfare may be developed 
which would far surpass previous weapons in 
terms of sheer destructiveness, it becomes im- 
perative that all nations reexamine their self-in- 
terest in these problems. All nations have an 
equal stake in their solution. For at stake is the 
survival of our common humanity. 

Faithfully yours, 


BenJAMIN V. CoHEN 





Report TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE Deputy Unrrep 
States RepresENTATIVE ON THE Unirep Na- 
TIONS DIsARMAMENT COMMISSION 


JANUARY 12, 1953 
Introduction 


In view of your deep and active interest in the 
development of an effective and comprehensive 
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disarmament program I have thought it would 
be appropriate for me at this time to make a re- 
port to you on the work of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission and in particular on the efforts of the 
United States in close cooperation with other 
members of the Commission to carry out the man- 
date of the General Assembly in accordance with 
the spirit and the principles of the Charter. 

The statements and working proposals which 
have been made on behalf of the United States in 
the Commission are the product of the joint efforts 
of the State and Defense Departments, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the United 
States Mission to the United Nations. The tri- 
peter proposals submitted on behalf of the 

nited States, France, and the United Kingdom 
represent the joint efforts of all three govern- 
ments. The cooperation achieved within our gov- 
ernment and* with friendly governments on the 
Commission has made it possible for us to supply 
the ideas and materials with which an effective 
and comprehensive disarmament program may in 
the future be wrought. 


Our Responsibilities Under the Charter 


It may seem paradoxical to many that we 
should discuss disarmament in the United Nations 
in 1952, when the nations of the world are in- 
creasing their armaments at an accelerated pace. 

But the United States has made it clear in the 
discussions of disarmament in the United Nations 
that the burden of armaments has been thrust upon 
us and is not of our choosing. We have learned 
that in an armed world we cannot safely rely on 
unarmed good will. But we have made it clear 
that we would infinitely prefer a world order in 
which the energies and resources now diverted to 
armaments could be used to advance human dig- 
nity and well-being. 

n November 7, 1951, in an address explaining 
the proposals of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France for the establishment of the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission, you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, stated : * 


We are determined to win real peace—peace based on 
freedom and justice. We will do it the hard way if we 
must—by going forward, as we are doing now, to make 
the free world so strong that no would-be aggressor will 
dare to break the peace. But we will never give up 
trying for another way to peace—the way of reducing 
the armaments that make aggression possible. 


Five months later, on April 2, 1952, General 
Eisenhower, then Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe, in his first report to the Nato countries 
declared : * 


Visible and within grasp we have the capability of 
building such military, economic, and moral strength as 
the Communist world would never dare to challenge. 

When that point is reached, the Iron Curtain rulers 
may finally be willing to participate seriously in disar- 


? Tbid., Nov. 19, 1951, p. 799. 
* Ibid, Apr. 14, 1952, p. 579. 
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mament negotiations. Then we may see fulfilled the 
universal hope expressed in the United Nations Charter 
to reduce the “diversion for armaments of the world’s 
human and economic resources.” 


Our position is clear and unequivocal. Until 
all nations cooperate in good faith in putting into 
effect a balanced reduction in armed forces and 
armaments, we must build up and maintain the 
armed strength of the free world to guard and 
preserve the peace. But we have shown that we are 
ready, willing, and eager to work out a com- 
prehensive disarmament program, to reduce the 
danger of war and the fear of aggression. That 
is the duty of all member states under the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Under the Charter, all members have agreed to 
settle their international disputes by peace- 
ful means in such a manner that international 
peace and security and justice are not endangered. 
Under the Charter all members have agreed to re- 
frain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any State 
or in any other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 

The maintenance of large armaments under- 
mines confidence in the fulfillment of the solemn 
Charter obligations of member states not to use 
force or the threat of force as an instrument of 
national or ideological policy. 

But the use of force or the threat of force in in- 
ternational relations cannot be eliminated by uni- 
lateral disarmament by any one state or group of 
states. All states must cooperate. 

All members of the United Nations have a re- 
sponsibility to see that force is used only in self- 
defense and in the service of the Charter and not 
as an instrument of national or ideological policy. 

Disarmament must be viewed as a means of 
carrying out the obligations under the Charter 
not to use force or the threat of force for settling 
disputes among nations. The objective of a dis- 
armament program must be to prevent war, not to 
regulate the armaments used in war. We have 
tried to make clear that the United States does 
not accept war as inevitable; that the job is to re- 
duce the likelihood of war by insuring that no 
nation possesses the means to commit a success- 
ful act of armed aggression. The aim is to reduce 
the likelihood of war by reducing the possibility 
of war and armed aggression. 

In its efforts toward disarmament, the United 
States has concentrated single-mindedly on the 
root problem, the prevention of war itself. When 
men fight to kill it is hard to regulate the manner 
of killing. True humanitarianism as well as real- 
ism supports the view that the only practical 
way to eliminate the horror of war is to eliminate 
war itself. 

That of course does not mean that we are un- 
interested in examining the rules for the conduct 
of war or in finding better ways to protect civilians 
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and prisoners should war occur. But in develop- 
ing a disarmament program we must strive, not to 
codify the rules of warfare but to reduce the pos- 
sibility of war. 

Responsible statesmen cannot rely upon paper 

romises which provide no assurances of their 
observance. We cannot make genuine progress 
toward disarmament by piecemeal attempts to 
forbid the use of individual weapons without safe- 
guards pe a to give assurance that such 
weapons will not be available for use. We have, 
therefore, urged in the United Nations that efforts 
be directed toward a comprehensive disarmament 
program which will insure that nations do not re- 
tain in their military establishment armed forces 
and armaments in types or in volume beyond those 
required for self-defense and to meet their Charter 
responsibilities. Forces and weapons not ex- 
pressly permitted should be eliminated under 
effective international safeguards suflicient to re- 
move the possibility and fear of prohibited forces 
or armaments being available for use. 

The most solemn promise in the history of inter- 
national relationships is that contained in the 
Charter against the threat or use of force of any 
kind in any way in international relations con- 
trary to the purposes of the Charter. A disarma- 
ment program should provide the safeguards nec- 
essary to assure that no state will be in a position 
to break this solemn promise. No lesser promise 
can be relied upon if that most solemn promise is 
broken. A state which would flout the Charter to 
make war cannot be relied upon to honor any 
lesser promise as to how it will wage war. 

This is the framework within which we have 
undertaken in the Disarmament Commission our 
Charter responsibility “for formulating plans... 
for the establishment of a system for the regula- 
tion of armaments. 


Early Efforts Toward Disarmament 


At the time the Charter was adopted, Nazi and 
Japanese aggression had been crushed. We looked 
forward to a peaceful world. We sought to co- 
operate to relieve the peoples of the world of the 
fear of war and the burden of armaments. 

Relying on the good faith of the Soviet Union 
and its promises to fulfill its Charter and treaty 
obligations, we demobilized our armed forces. 

e did even more. Less than a year after the 
momentous discovery by the United States of the 
war potential of the atom, we proposed that the 
United Nations undertake to develop an effective 
plan for the international control of atomic energy 
which would insure its use for peaceful purposes 
only. Within the same year the United States 
presented to the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission the basic principles of a constructive 
plan for the effective international control of this 
new force which would make possible and en- 
courage its use by all nations for peaceful pur- 
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poses. These principles with minor modifications 
were accepted as a working basis by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in the fall of 
1946, and a plan based on these principles received 
the overwhelming endorsement of the Assembly 
in 1948. The plan may not be perfect. Possibly it 
can be improved upon. But we can be very proud 
of the part we have played in working out the 
U.N. plan for the control of atomic energy. We 
are confident this plan could do the job of con- 
trolling effectively the atomic weapon and other 
related weapons as well, since its contemplated 
procedures actually encompass the entire field of 
atomic energy. 

In 1946, when we first suggested the basic prin- 
ciples of the plan, we had hoped that if general 
agreement could first be reached on a plan for the 
effective international control of this new force 
of atomic energy, with its tremendous possibilities 
for good or for evil, then, in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and good will, agreement on the 
other essential parts of a comprehensive disarma- 
ment program would not be difficult of accomplish- 
ment. That was the reason why we thought in the 
early days of the disarmament discussions in the 
United Nations it would be better not to merge the 
discussions of conventional armaments with the 
discussions of atomic-energy control. 

In the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments the United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom placed great stress on the development 
of a system for the disclosure and verification of 
armed forces and armaments. We believed then, 
as we believe now, that such procedures generate 
mutual confidence necessary for any program of 
guaranteed disarmament. If disarmament is to 
be considered seriously and not merely as an in- 
strument of propaganda, statesmen responsible for 
the peace and security of their countries cannot 
rely on paper promises to disarm, but must have 
assured means of knowing that promises made 
are kept. : 

Unfortunately our hope that progress in the 
field of atomic energy would stimulate progress in 
the field of conventional arms proved unfounded. 
Progress was stalled at a dead center in both com- 
missions. In the Atomic Energy Commission the 
Soviet Union rejected the control features of the 
plan which had been developed on the basis of the 
U.S. proposals and itself presented no acceptable 
alternative. In the Conventional Armaments 
Commission the Soviet Union rejected the pro- 
posals for a system for the disclosure and verifi- 
cation of armed forces and armaments because it 
did not include atomic armaments. In an effort 
to break this deadlock, at the fifth session of the 
General Assembly you, Mr. President, suggested 
a new approach to the task of disarmament by 
merging the work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. As you recall, our hope was that the val- 
uable preliminary work done in both fields could 
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be preserved and that the new framework might 
be helpful in meeting the objections of the Soviet 
Union. 


Disarmament Resolution of January 11, 1952 


At the sixth session of the General Assembly, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the United States 
joined in proposals to set up a new commission 
with a broad mandate to develop comprehensive 
and coordinated plans for the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and armaments including atomic. To pave the 
way for fresh efforts to reach realistic agreements, 
the proposals stressed the fact that a genuine sys- 
tem for disarmament must include all kinds of 
armed forces and armaments, must be accepted by 
all nations whose military resources are such that 
their failure to accept would endanger the system, 
and must include safeguards which will insure 
compliance by all nations. 

By an overwhelming vote on January 11, 1952, 
the sixth General Assembly passed a resolution 
based on the proposals of the three Governments.‘ 
The resolution established a Disarmament Com- 
mission, composed of the members of the Security 
Council plus Canada, and directed the Commis- 
sion to prepare draft proposals to be embodied in 
a treaty or treaties for submission to a conference 
of all states, concerning— 


(1) regulation, limitation, and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all armaments; 


(2) elimination of all major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction ; 


(3) effective international control of atomic en- 
ergy to insure the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only, with the present U.N. plan being used as the 
basis for the Commission’s considerations until a 
better or no less effective plan were devised ; 


(4) progressive and continuing disclosure and 
verification of all armed forces and all armaments, 
including atomic, the implementation of such a 
scheme being recognized as a first and indispen- 
sable step in carrying out the disarmament pro- 
gram; 


(5) methods for fixing over-all limits and re- 
strictions on all armed forces and armaments, and 
for determining the allocation within their re- 
spective military establishments of the permitted 
national armed forces and armaments; 


(6) the establishment of an international con- 
trol organ (or organs) to insure the implementa- 
tion of the treaty or treaties; and 


(7) an adequate system of safeguards to insure 
observance of the disarmament program. 


* Ibid., Mar. 31, 1952, p. 507. 
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The Disarmament Commission 


As a member of the Disarmament Commission, 
the United States has put forward every effort to 
carry out the mandate of the General Assembly, 
The United States, individually and in collabora. 
tion with France and the United Kingdom, has 
placed before the Disarmament Commission work. 
ing papers and proposals which we believe provide 
a working basis and broad outline for a practical 
and comprehensive disarmament program. In 
the development and consideration of these pro- 
posals we had constructive assistance and coopera- 
tion from all members of the Commission with 
the exception of the Soviet Union. It might be 
illuminating to review the principal suggestions 
we made in the Disarmament Commission. 


Essential Principles for a Disarmament Program 


On April 24, 1952, the United States introduced 
a paper setting forth what we considered “Essen- 
tial Principles for a Disarmament Program” 
(DC/20, pp. 83-84). It represented an attempt 
to clarify and agree on objectives and principles 
which we believed should guide the Disarmament 
Commission in developing the details of a com- 
prehensive disarmament program. 

We were influenced to present these principles 
and objectives at the outset because of the insist- 
ence of the Soviet Union that we could make no 
progress until we took certain decisions on prin- 
ciples. The Soviet representative had argued in 
the Commission, as the Soviets have argued in 
past General Assemblies, that the United States 
was opposed to any general reduction in armed 
forces and armaments because the United States 
was unwilling to accept the Soviet proposals that 
immediate decisions should be taken to reduce by 
one-third the armed strength of the great powers 
and to prohibit the use of atomic weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 

The record is clear that the United States is 
dedicated to the goal of significantly reducing 
armaments and effectively eliminating atomic 
weapons from the world’s arsenals. The United 
States rejected the Soviet proposals for the same 
reasons which caused the General Assembly re- 
peatedly to reject them, because they are not con- 
trived to achieve a balanced reduction in armed 
strength or to provide safeguards which would 
insure their observance. In fact, they would 
clearly result in a dangerous imbalance of 
strength in favor of the Soviet Union and other 
states having mass armed forces. We were con- 
fident that our statement of principles would 
clearly demonstrate that the United States ac- 
tively favors a truly balanced reduction in over-all 
armed strength, which would include the elimina- 
tion of mass armed forces as well as all weapons of 
mass destruction. What we are opposed to is 
paper agreements, or paper decisions, which pro- 
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vide no tangible safeguards or assurances of their 
observance. 

Responsible nations cannot morally or legally 
bind themselves to disarm on the basis of a deci- 
sion in meg or on the basis of paper promises 
and without adequate and unequivocal! safeguards 
to protect them from the hazards of violations 
and evasions. But if there could be agreement 
in advance on the objectives and principles which 
should govern a comprehensive and coordinated 
disarmament program, such agreement should 
greatly simplify the main and primary task of 
agreeing on specific and practical measures for 
arms reductions and eliminations, and concrete 
and workable safeguards to carry out these prin- 
ciples and objectives. 

With this hope of facilitating the work of the 
Commission, the United States submitted its paper 
on Essential Principles for a Disarmament Pro- 
gram. 

For the most part these principles, summarized 
below, derive from the Charter and the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly. 


1. The goal of disarmament is not to regulate 
the armaments to be used in war but to prevent 
war by relaxing the tensions and fears created b 
armaments and by making war inherently, as it 
is constitutionally under the Charter, impossible 
as a means of settling disputes between nations. 

2. To achieve this goal, all states must cooperate 
to establish an open and substantially disarmed 
world, 


(a) in which armed forces and armaments will 
be reduced to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no state will be in 
a condition of armed preparedness to start 
a war, and 

(5) in which no state will be in a position to 
undertake preparations for war without 
other states having knowledge of such prep- 
arations long before an offending state 
could start a war. 


This principle of an open and substantially dis- 
armed world stems from the fourth freedom, 
freedom from fear, which President Roosevelt 
proclaimed in 1941. It was President Roosevelt 
himself who translated freedom from fear in 
world terms to mean “a world-wide reduction of 
armaments to such a point and in such a thor- 
ough fashion that no nation will be in a position 
to commit an act of physical aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 

If we want a disarmed world we must insist that 
all states refrain from the use of force or the 
threat of force as an instrument of national or 
ideological policy. An effective disarmament 
program must be conceived with a determination 
to strengthen the peace and reduce the possibility 
of war, not as a haggling process to determine 
the kinds of arms which may be used in the next 
war or to gain a strategic advantage at the start 
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of the next war or to reduce the costs of preparing 
for war. If we want to make progress toward 
disarmament, states must come to rely for their 
strength, as for their welfare, not on the number 
of battalions or weapons they have ready to un- 
leash on a moment’s notice, but on the health, hap- 
piness, and economic efficiency of their people in 
peacetime. 

The other four principles which we enumerated 
in our paper refer to the nature of the inter- 
national agreements necessary to progress toward 
the disarmament goals mentioned in our first two 
principles. 


3. These international agreements must bind all 
states to reduce their armed forces to levels and 
restrict their armaments to types and quantities 
no more or greater than may be necessary for the 
maintenance of internal order and the fulfillment 
of their obligations to maintain peace and security 
in accordance with the Charter. 

4, These international agreements must pro- 
vide a comprehensive and coordinate disarmament 
program, balanced throughout the process of 
reduction so as to avoid any disequilibrium of 
power dangerous to the peace and envisaging the 
progressive and concurrent elimination of mass 
armed forces and all instruments adaptable to 
mass destruction, including atomic and bacterio- 
logical. ; 

5. These international agreements must provide 
effective safeguards to insure that all phases of the 
disarmament program are carried out. In par- 
ticular, the elimination of atomic weapons must 
be accomplished by an effective system of inter- 
national control of atomic energy to insure that 
atomic energy is used for peaceful purposes only. 

6. The safeguards provided in these interna- 
tional agreements must include an effective system 
of progressive and continuing disclosure and veri- 
fication of all armed forces and armaments includ- 
ing atomic, to achieve the open world in which 
alone there can be effective disarmament. 


We not only outlined the principles and objec- 
tives of a comprehensive disarmament program. 
We submitted a number of working papers mak- 
ing concrete suggestions as to how they could be 
carried out in practice. 


System of Disclosure and Verification of All 
Armed Forces and Armaments 


The General Assembly resolution had directed 
the Disarmament Commission to consider from 
the outset plans for progressive disclosure and 
verification, the implementation of which was 
recognized as a first and indispensable step in 
carrying out the disarmament program envisaged 
by the resolution. In order to assist the Commis- 
sion in complying with this directive, the United 
States submitted to the Commission on April 5, 
1952, a working paper containing “Proposals for 
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Progressive and Continuing Disclosure and Veri- 
fication of Armed Forces and Armaments.” 
(DC/20, pp. 30-42.) 

A system of progressive and continuing dis- 
closure and verification is, as the General Assembly 
has declared, an essential part of any plan for 
“guaranteed disarmament.” Such a system is 
necessary to provide the basis for effective safe- 
guards and realistic controls to insure that agreed 
disarmament becomes actual disarmament. 

The system of disclosure and verification sug- 
gested in the U.S. working paper is continuing, 
progressive, and complete and would provide ad- 
vance warning against violations, under com- 
petent international control. The system covers 
all armed forces and all armaments, including 
atomic from the very start. 

We suggested that disclosure and verification 
should be carried out progressively, step by step. 
We suggested the system should proceed by stages 
not because we wanted to proceed at a snail’s 
pace but because we know that in the present state 
of world tension no state would tear the veil of 
secrecy from its most carefully guarded security 
arrangements unless it could be satisfied that ail 
states are proceeding with the same good faith 
and the same understanding and at the same pace. 
The concept of stages is introduced not to delay 
and obstruct but to facilitate and expedite 
progress and to establish confidence. 

Our paper suggested five stages in all, each 
stage to follow when the previous stage has been 
satisfactorily completed. This concept of stages 
was intended to protect all states in the event of a 
serious violation or collapse of the program by 
providing a check on the good faith of other states. 
The disclosure and verification system, we believe, 
should proceed from the less secret to the more 
secret information, both to prevent premature dis- 
closure of more secret information until substan- 
tial cooperation and good faith had been demon- 
strated through the working of the previous stage, 
and also because the less secret information can 
be more readily verified. We sought to provide 
that the information disclosed in the atomic field 
at successive stages should be approximately par- 
= to the information disclosed in the nonatomic 

eld. 

We have tried to make the first step in both 
fields a meaningful stride toward the goal of 
confidence. The first stage would disclose in 
breadth, although not in depth, the general con- 
tours of the military establishments of all nations. 
And the first stage includes so much information 
of a quantitative nature that the disclosures in 
the atomic field, for example, would give a clear 
indication of existing atomic strength—our own 
and that of other countries. That first stage calls 
for a verified report on the existing strength of all 
armed forces as well as on the location of instal- 
lations and facilities required for the production 
of armaments of all types, including atomic. 
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The successful completion of this first stage would 
do more to inspire international confidence and 
reduce tensions than any amount of words could 
ever accomplish. 

The second stage would provide detailed infor. 
mation on the organization of armed forces and 
on the installations and facilities supplying the 
basic materials required to produce all armaments, 
including atomic. The third stage would give de- 
tailed information on armaments (except novel 
armaments which were not in general use by the 
end of World War II but are volume production 
today), as well as detailed disclosure of kinds and 
amounts of fissionable material, and full data on 
the operation of installations and facilities which 
produce armaments and fissionable material. The 
fourth stage would give information in detail 
concerning the installations and facilities used to 
produce novel armaments, including atomic 
weapons. And the fifth stage would provide de- 
tailed disclosure of the novel armaments them- 
selves and of atomic weapons. 

The Soviet representative in the Disarmament 
Commission refused to give serious attention to 
our working paper on disclosure and verification 
and at the same time failed to submit any alterna- 
tive proposals of his own to carry out the direc- 
tions of the General Assembly that plans for dis- 
closure and verification be considered from the 
outset. The Soviet representative characterized 
our effort to develop a workable system of disclo- 
sure and verification as a gigantic intelligence and 
espionage operation bearing no relation to dis- 
armament. It is true, of course, that states have 
become so accustomed to living in the dark that 
they have become suspicious of the light. But it is 
truly impossible to see how, in our imperfect 
world, we can make real progress toward dis- 
armament so long as the Soviet Union is unwilling 
even to consider means of moving toward agree- 
ment on a workable, continuing, progressive proc- 
ess of disclosure and verification. Responsible 
governments cannot be expected to agree to cut 
down their own defenses unless through an ef- 
fective disclosure and verification process they are 
reliably informed as to where such cuts will in fact 
leave them in relation to the armed forces of other 
countries. 

The Soviet representative on the Commission 
also criticized our proposals on the ground that the 
atomic disclosures were relegated to a remote and 
indefinite stage. Actually there is a considerable 
amount of atomic disclosure in the very first stage. 
But the Soviet representative seemed more con- 
cerned to find reasons for rejecting our proposals 
than to open up any avenues for possible agree- 
ment. 

We recognized that there might be differences 
as to the stages and the speed with which the pro- 
gram passes from one stage to another. We con- 
templated that as soon as one stage was finished 
the next would begin. We believed that, with 
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genuine cooperation on the part of all states, all 
the stages could be completed within 2 years. The 
purpose of providing stages was to facilitate the 
rocess by creating confidence. In order that there 
e mutual confidence, there must be disclosure by 
degrees so that all nations are free of the fear that 
one nation is getting more knowledge than an- 
other or that the process is in any way inequitable. 

We tried, in submitting the plan, to make clear 
that it was a working paper, that we were open 
to suggestion, and that we wanted to find out what 
sort of safeguards we could collectively devise. 
We tried to make it clear that the proposed system 
of disclosure and verification was not intended to 
exclude or delay reductions in armed forces and 
armaments or eliminations of weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction, but on the contrary was in- 
tended to provide the necessary ground work for 
such reductions and eliminations. 


Ceilings on All Armed Forces 


On May 28, 1952, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France submitted to the Disarma- 
ment Commission proposals suggesting the fixing 
of numerical limits on all armed forces of all 
states. (DC/20, pp. 125-130.) 

The tripartite working paper of May 28 made 
clear that we are prepared to grapple earnestly 
and sincerely not only with the problems of safe- 
guards but with substantive measures to secure 
drastic and balanced reductions in armed strength. 

The tripartite working paper of May 28 dealt 
with one of the essential parts, in some ways the 
most important part, of a comprehensive disarma- 
ment program: the manpower strength of the 
armed forces. 

A nation’s armed forces are not the only measure 
of its armed strength. Other elements must be 
dealt with in any comprehensive disarmament 
program. But aggressors are not likely to go to 
war without the armed forces necessary to insure 
the successful accomplishment of their aggressive 
purposes. All armaments depend upon man- 
power, and their effectiveness in varying degrees 
is affected by the armed forces available to use 
them. A substantial and balanced reduction of 
armed forces should greatly lessen the likelihood 
and fear of war. 1 even tentative agreement 
could be reached on the ceilings to be placed on 
permitted armed forces, we felt that would greatly 
facilitate efforts to agree on reducing and restrict- 
ing the quantities and types of permitted arma- 
ments. 

Our tripartite working paper suggested fixed 
numerical ceilings on the armed forces of the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., China, the United 
Kingdom, and France. As a basis for discussion, 
it proposed equal maximum ceilings of between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000 for the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., and China and equal maximum ceilings 
of between 700,000 and 800,000 for the United 
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Kingdom and France. The reductions proposed 
were substantial and balanced. They sought to 
avoid a disequilibrium of power dangerous to in- 
ternational peace in the relations of the great 
powers among themselves or with other states, and 
thus to reduce the danger of war. The reductions 
for the United States, and we assumed, for the 
U.S.S.R. and China would be well over 50 percent. 
We felt if that could be secured there would be 
less likelihood of any powerful country’s being in 
a position where others would fear its readiness 
for war or its capability for a surprise attack. 

The tripartite working paper also suggested that 
there should be agreed maximum ceilings for all 
other states having substantial armed forces which 
should be fixed in relation to the ceilings agreed 
upon for the Five Powers. The ceilings would 
be fixed in these cases also with a view to avoiding 
a disequilibrium of power dangerous to interna- 
tional peace and security in any area of the world 
and thus reducing the danger of war. We con- 
templated that the ceilings would normally be 
less than one percent of the population and would 
normally be less than the current levels. But 
we recognized that there would be special cases 
requiring different treatment and that there is no 
one automatic formula which can be rigidly ap- 
plied in all cases. The basic objective must be 
the avoidance of any imbalance of power danger- 
ous to the peace. 

Many of the present difficulties both in Europe 
and in Asia spring from an imbalance of armed 
strength which causes some nations to fee] they 
live only by leave or grace of their more powerful 
and none too friendly neighbors. If a balanced 
reduction of arms is to reduce both the fear and 
danger of aggression it must take into account 
the balance of armed strength of the most power- 
ful states not only in relation to one another but 
also in relation to their neighbors. 

The numerical limitations proposed were flex- 
ible and were not intended to be final or exhaus- 
tive. They were offered not as fixed limitations 
but as tentative standards to serve as a basis for 
discussion and negotiation. 

These proposals stressed one of our fundamental 
objectives in the disarmament field. We would 
eliminate as far as possible the danger of resort 
to war by reducing the practicability of success- 
ful aggression. Genuine enforcement of agreed 
levels of armaments would prevent excessive con- 
centrations of military power which endanger 
peace and security. 

We believed our proposals to be eminently fair 
and deserving of study. It was a great disap- 
pointment to us that the Soviet representative in 
the Disarmament Commission gave them scant 
consideration and denounced them as cynical and 
hypocritical. The Soviet representative also crit- 
icized and misrepresented them on the ground that 
they did not deal with the distribution of the per- 
mitted armed forces among the various services 
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nor provide for the limitation of armaments and 
the prohibition of weapons of mass destruction. 
He ignored the fact that our working paper and 
our statements in the Commission made clear that 
our paper was intended to deal with only one 
aspect of a comprehensive disarmament program 
and that the other essential components which he 
mentioned were to be dealt with before we con- 
cluded our work. But unfortunately the Soviet 
representative again showed more concern to find 
reasons for rejecting our proposals than to find 
possible avenues toward agreement. 


Distribution of Armed Forces and Limitations on 
Types and Quantities of Armaments 


On August 12, 1952, the United States again 
joined with France and the United Kingdom in 
submitting a tripartite supplement to the tri- 
partite working paper on ceilings for the armed 
forces. (DC/20, pp. 162-164.) 

In this supplement we proposed to prevent un- 
due concentration of the permitted armed forces in 
particular categories of service and to limit ar- 
maments in types and quantities to those neces- 
sary and appropriate to support permitted armed 
forces. We suggested practical procedures to fa- 
cilitate the development of mutually agreed pro- 
grams to accomplish these purposes and to bring 
all essential components of these programs into 
balanced relationship. 

We specifically suggested that if our proposals 
for fixing numerical limitations on all armed 
forces were accepted and the powers principally 
concerned were prepared to undertake in good 
faith serious negotiations looking toward their 
implementation, arrangements might be made for 
a conference of the Five Great Powers which are 
permanent members of the Security Council with 
a view of reaching tentative agreement among 
themselves by negotiation on— 


(a) the distribution by principal categories of 
the armed forces that they would consider neces- 
sary and appropriate to maintain within the 
agreed ceilings proposed for their armed forces; 

(5) the types and quantities of armaments which 
they would consider necessary and appropriate to 
support permitted armed forces within the pro- 
posed numerical ceilings; 

(c) the elimination of all armed forces and ar- 
maments other than those expressly permitted, it 
being understood that all major weapons adapt- 
able to mass destruction should be eliminated and 
atomic energy should be placed under effective in- 
ternational control to insure its use for peaceful 
purposes only. 


We further proposed that following a Five 
Power conference, regional conferences might be 
held attended by all governments and authorities 
having substantial military forces in the respec- 
tive regions. In light of the tentative agreement 
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reached by the Five Great Powers, the regional 
conference would endeavor to reach similar tenta- 
tive agreement on the above-mentioned subjec 
including agreement on the over-all an 
ceilings for the armed forces of all governments 
and authorities in the region. 

We proposed that all these agreements should be 
incorporated in a draft treaty comprehending and 
bringing into balanced relationship all essential 
components of the disarmament program. 

In our paper we recognized that the needs and 
responsibilities of states are different. Consider. 
able flexibility in negotiation would be necessary 
to obtain concrete and satisfactory results. The 
important thing is to obtain the greatest practi- 
cable reduction in armed forces and armaments in 
order to reduce the danger and fear of war, bear- 
ing in mind the necessity of avoiding, throughout 
the process of reduction, any serious imbalance or 
disequilibrium of power dangerous to interna- 
tional peace and security in any part of the world, 

In order to clarify the concept of balanced rela- 
tionship between the essential components of a 
comprehensive disarmament program, the tri- 
partite supplement suggested that the timing and 
coordination of the reductions, prohibitions, and 
eliminations should insure that there would be 
balanced reductions of over-all armed strength at 
all stages throughout the disarmament process un- 
til the agreed limits are reached. In particular, 
the initial limitations or reductions in armed 
forces and in permitted armaments should com- 
mence at the same time as the first steps toward 
the elimination of prohibited armaments, with 
synchronization throughout the process. The 
elimination of prohibited armaments would cover 
the elimination of all major weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction, whatever their nature, including 
the elimination of atomic weapons as the result 
of an effective system of international control of 
atomic energy. In order to oversee the job, the 
tripartite supplement proposed that an interna- 
tional control authority should be established at 
the commencement of the program, assuming pro- 
gressively its functions to insure the carrying out 
of these limitations, reductions, curtailments, and 
prohibitions. 

This concept of synchronization throughout the 
disarmament process is necessarily stated in gen- 
eral terms, for the details depend upon working 
out the specific reduction process in each field. 
Of course the United States, France, and the 
United Kingdom do not seek to gain any advan- 
tage, imagined or real, which might give the pre- 
ponderance of military power to the West at the 
expense of other powers. 

The synchronization of the disarmament process 
must be designed to further the concept of balanced 
reduction which avoids a disequilibrium of power. 
It applies to atomic weapons, to artillery, to bac- 
teriological weapons, to mass armies. 

In this context, as throughout the entire pro- 
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gram, effective and balanced disarmament must 
be viewed as a means of reducing the danger and 
fear of war, not as a bargaining process to obtain 
strategic advantages in event of war. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet representative on the 
Disarmament Commission refused to accept the 
tripartite working paper with the supplement, 
even as a basis of discussion. 


International Control of Atomic Energy 


The United States has always considered that 
a system for the effective international control of 
atomic energy is an indispensable component of 
any disarmament program. 

The United States took a leading part in de- 
veloping the U.N. plan for the control of atomic 
energy. That plan was the product of thorough 
study in the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission. 
It was approved by an overwhelming vote in the 
(ieneral Assembly. It should be reiterated that 
the U.N. plan would provide for elimination and 
prohibition, through effective international con- 
trol procedures, of all the various types of weapons 
based on the release of atomic energy, and the 
plan’s references to control of atomic energy 
should be read throughout in that light. 

The General Assembly at its last session directed 
the Disarmament Commission to use the U.N. 
plan as the basis of the Commission’s delibera- 
tions until a better or no less effective plan is de- 
vised. The General Assembly further directed 
the Commission to consider any proposals regard- 
ing atomic-energy control which might be sub- 
mitted to it. 

The United States has continued to support the 
U.N. atomic-energy plan as the best plan pres- 
ently available. But we made it clear in the Dis- 
armament Commission that in no sense do we re- 
gard the plan as immutable and incapable of 
change and improvement. The United States re- 
affirmed its willingness to examine seriously and 
with an open mind any proposals for atomic con- 
trol which might be presented. 

Wedid more. In our working paper proposing 
a continuing and progressive system of disclosure 
and verification of armed forces and armaments, 
the United States expressly included atomic ar- 
maments. The system of disclosure and verifica- 
tion proposed lays the ground work for continu- 
ing inspection. Other elements of control are of 
course very important and necessary in the field, 
but any plan must include a process of continuing 
inspection. Any international system for the con- 
trol of atomic energy, whatever its nature, must 
involve extensive disclosure and verification as 
part of a process of continuing inspection. 

The Soviet Union has rejected the U.N. atomic- 
energy plan but has proposed no acceptable al- 
ternative. It has objected particularly to the 
ownership and other control features of the U.N. 
plan, contending that control should involve only 
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continuing inspection. But in the Disarmament 
Commission the Soviet Union has refused to ex- 
plain in any detail the kind of continuing inspec- 
tion plan which would be acceptable to it, and it 
was unwilling even to consider our suggestions for 
continuing disclosure and verification in the 
atomic field or any other field. 

The concept of disclosure and verification which 
includes continuing inspection provides an indis- 
pensable first step in laying the ground work for 
any control plan in the atomic field. Until the 
Soviet Union is willing to consider this concept 
little progress can be made toward determining 
what other elements of control, those contained in 
the U.N. plan or others, may be necessary. We 
are interested in controls not for the sake of con- 
trols nor as an end in itself. We are interested in 
controls as a necessary means for effectively elim- 
inating atomic weapons from national arsenals. 


Elimination of Weapons Adaptable to Mass De- 
struction, Including Bacteriological Weapons 


The United States made clear in the Disarma- 
ment Commission that in its view a comprehen- 
sive disarmament program should include not 
only the effective international control of atomic 
energy to insure the elimination of atomic weapons 
and the use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses only but the elimination of all major weap- 
ons adaptable to mass destruction, including 
bacteriological weapons. This position we reit- 
erated in our proposal on essential principles and 
in both the tripartite proposal and supplement. 

Beginning with the very first meeting of the 
Disarmament Commission in New York the Soviet 
Union sought to poison the atmosphere of the 
Commission and esos the clear and unequivo- 
cal position of the United States on this subject 
by making false and sensational charges that U.S. 
troops were conducting germ warfare in Korea 
and China. The Soviet Union sought to leave the 
false impression that the United States was op- 
posing any effort in the United Nations to devise 
ways and means of eliminating bacteriological 
weapons as a part of a disarmament program. 

The monstrously false charges regarding the use 
of germ warfare in Korea and China, which were 
completely irrelevant to the disarmament discus- 
sions, were categorically denied by the Unified 
Command and by the highest U.S. officials. The 
United States invited the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross to investigate the charges. 
But the North Korean authorities and the Chi- 
nese Communist authorities ignored the offer of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross to 
make an investigation. When the United States 
sought to have the Security Council request the 
Red Cross to make such investigation, the Soviet 
Union vetoed the proposal. 

On August 15, 1952, I made in the Disarma- 
ment Commission a statement fully explaining the 
position of the United States on bacteriological 
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disarmament and in particular on the adequacy of 
the Geneva protocol as a means of securing en 
teriological disarmament. I tried to make clear 
our conviction that the objectives of the protocol 
could not be more worthy or laudable, but—and 
this cannot be repeated too often—that the proto- 
col does not provide security against the manu- 
facture, the stockpiling, and the use of bacterio- 
logical weapons. The Soviet representative 
~~. great stress on the Geneva protocol in the 

isarmament Commission, and it was brought to 
the attention of the seventh General Assembly in 
the item introduced by the Polish representative, 
which as of this writing has not yet been consid- 
ered. It might be mes fe to repeat here certain 
portions of my statement of August 15 to the Dis- 
armament Commission.° 


In the U.S. statement of August 15 we outlined 
a proposal for the elimination of bacteriological 
weapons and facilities for their production which 
could be made effective as part of a comprehensive 
program, a plan which would not merely prohibit 
the use of bacteriological weapons but would pro- 
vide assurance and safeguards that such weapons 
would not be available for use. On September 4, 
1952, the United States presented a summary of 
these proposals as a working paper to the Com- 
mission (DC/20, pp. 191-192). 

The plan we suggested for the elimination of 
bacteriological weapons and facilities for their 
production is inseparably connected with an effec- 
tive and continuous system of disclosure and veri- 
fication of all armed forces and armaments such 
as we have proposed. Such a comprehensive sys- 
tem of disclosure and verification would lay the 
necessary ground work for the elimination of 
germ weapons and facilities for their use and pro- 
duction, within the framework of a comprehensive 
disarmament program. It may be true that there 
are no theoretically foolproof safeguards which 
would prevent the concoction of some deadly 
germs in an apothecary’s shop in the dark hours of 
night. But when the United States proposed the 
establishment of safeguards to insure the elimina- 
tion of germ warfare along with the elimination 
of mass armed forces and al] weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction, we sought what is possible 
and practical, not the impossible. Bacteriologi- 
cal weapons to be effective in modern warfare 
would require more than the dropping at random 
of a few infected spiders, flies, or fleas. They 
would require industrial establishments, facilities 
for maintaining agents, transport containers, and 
disseminating appliances. Such arrangements 
and facilities will not readily escape detection 
under an effective, comprehensive, and continuous 
system of disclosure and verification which the 
General Assembly has declared to be a necessary 


* For text of Mr. Cohen’s statement, see BULLETIN of Aug. 
25, 1952, p. 294. 
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prerequisite of any comprehensive disarmament 
program. 

We therefore proposed in our working paper of 
September 4 that at appropriate stages in an ef- 
fective system of disclosure and verification agreed 
measures should become effective providing for 
the progressive curtailment of production, the 
progressive dismantling of plants, and the pro- 
gressive destruction of stockpiles of bacteriologi- 
cal weapons and related appliances. Under this 
program, with cooperation in good faith by the 
principal states concerned, all bacteriological 
weapons and all facilities connected therewith 
could be eliminated from national armaments and 
thus not only their use but their very existence 
prohibited. 

If we wish to achieve effective disarmament and 
to reduce the danger and fear of war we must not 
be content with paper promises not to use weapons 
of mass destruction. Such promises would only 
give to treaty-breaking aggressors their choice of 
weapons. We must see to it that prohibited wea- 
pons are not available for use. 


The “Phantom” Proposals of the Soviet Union 


At the seventh session of the General Assembly 
the Polish delegation reintroduced the proposals 
which the Soviet delegation presented to the sixth 


General Assembly and which that Assembly re- 


ferred to the Disarmament Commission. These 
same proposals had been submitted by the Soviet 
Union to previous assemblies, which refused to 
accept them, and in the Disarmament Commission 
the Soviet Union failed to elaborate their pro- 
— or to offer any new arguments in support of 
them. 

The Soviet proposals may be described as 
“phantom” or “ghost” proposals because like 
ghosts they constantly appear and reappear, but 
one can never catch hold of them. They are 
shadowy and elusive, and it is impossible to state 

recisely just what they are or are intended to be. 

hey call upon the Five Great Powers to reduce 
their armed forces within one year by one-third 
and to submit full data on their armaments. They 
call for immediate adoption of a decision on the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction and the estab- 
lishment of strict international control over the 
observance of that decision by all states, with the 
right of the international control organ to con- 
duct inspection on a continuing basis but not to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of states. 

Now inasmuch as no data whatsoever are forth- 
coming until these decisions are taken, states can- 
not determine in advance how the reductions 
which are supposed to be made will leave them in 
relation to the armed strength of other states. Nor 
has the Soviet Union ever sought to explain how 
the simple one-third reduction would be applied 
to all the complicated components which make up 
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the armed strength of a nation. On their face, the 
roposals would perpetuate and not remove any 
imbalance of power which now exists and no 
machinery is provided for the implementation of 
even the vague promises called for in the pro- 
posals. ca! 

Since the proposals call for the prohibition of 
the atomic weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction and only a one-third reduction in con- 
ventional armaments, the proposals would in fact 
enormously increase the relative armed strength 
of states with large mass armies. The proposals 
run counter to the basic principles of a balanced 
reduction in armaments. Certainly the Soviet 
Union would object if we reversed their proposals 
and called upon the Soviet Union and all other 
states to abolish immediately all armed forces and 
nonatomic armaments, and to reduce existing 
stocks of atomic weapons by one-third. 

While the proposals profess to recognize the ne- 
cessity of an international control organ’s having 
some control over their observance, the Soviet 
Union has refused not only in the Assembly but 
in the Disarmament Commission to discuss an 
concrete measures of _ international patho | 
While insisting that a U.N. control organ must 
not interfere in domestic affairs, the Soviet Union 
has refused to explain what it means by interfer- 
ence in domestic affairs. It has branded any ef- 
fort on our part to work out a system of disclosure 
and verification as an intelligence and espionage 
operation, despite the fact that the General Assem- 
bly has declared that such a system is a prerequi- 
site to any program of guaranteed disarmament. 
It was impossible in the Disarmament Commission 
to prevail upon the Soviet representative to ex- 
plain what the Soviet proposals for strict interna- 
national control meant. 

A few instances from the record of the proceed- 
ings in the Disarmament Commission will serve 
to illustrate the evasiveness of the Soviet repre- 
sentative in giving any explanation of the “phan- 
tom” Soviet proposals. 

On April 4, the representative of France re- 
quested the Soviet representative to clarify two 
points: First, the meaning of the proposal that 
prohibition and establishment of control should 
come into effect simultaneously—Did it mean that 
prohibition began the day agreements were signed, 
or when the control organ was actually in a posi- 
tion to operate? And, second, the precise impli- 
cations of the proposal that the international con- 
trol organ undertake “continuous inspection” but 
“without interference in the domestic affairs of 
States”—in other words what constitutes continu- 
ous control, and how is it to be limited so as not 
to interfere in domestic affairs ? 

The Soviet representative replied that the pur- 
pose of the questions “is to obscure these concrete 
proposals, since they are abundantly clear to any 
objective person who has long been acquainted 
with them and since there is nothing obscure about 
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them. They can only be obscure to someone who 
does not wish to understand them, is opposing 
the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, and for this purpose is still, as 
before, finding various pretexts.” 

The Soviet representative then stated that non- 
interference was self-explanatory—he termed it 
“a very clear and precise formulation”—and that 
simultaneous prohibition and control was also 
self-explanatory, meaning that the two would be 
introduced simultaneously. (DC/C.1/PV.1, pp. 
4, 5, 24, 25, 26.) 

At the meeting on April 9 the representative 
of the United Kingdom asked if the “decision to 
announce the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the establishment of controls” meant a broad 
agreement that an organ would be set up, or that 
a detailed plan for operations, specifying rights 
and duties of the organ and of states, will have 
been at that stage accepted by the governments 
and written into the decision. Regarding the 
question of interference in domestic affairs, he 
cited the uniquely restrictive attitude of the 
U.S.S.R. toward what free societies consider 
normal practices and asked for a precise under- 
standing of the Soviet proviso. He asked for 
an unequivocal statement of the Soviet Union’s 
attitude on this point which we could then dis- 
cuss dispassionately and objectively. 

At the same meeting the representative of Can- 
ada repeated the questions his delegation had 
asked the Soviet representative at the sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly, in order to secure the clarification 
of the Soviet proposals which had not been fur- 
nished at that time. 

In answering these questions, the Soviet repre- 
sentative repeated in substance Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
reply at the sixth Assembly to the same questions. 
He said the questions showed “some conspiracy 
among delegations not willing to discuss the ques- 
tion of the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
question of control.” He went on to say, “The 
raising of these questions was in itself a device to 
avoid discussion of the substance of the U.S.S.R. 
proposals. : in order to obscure the issue, 
they bombarded the Soviet Union delegation with 
questions. That same device is being repeated 
now. Instead of a definite discussion of the clear- 
cut U.S.S.R. proposals, artificial questions are 
being asked. .” He called it playing at 
questions and answers. 

And at the same meeting, we ourselves asked the 
Soviet representative to state clearly his concep- 
tion of international control. We asked if the 
Soviet control proposal contemplated national or 
international ownership of fissionable material, 
and national or international ownership, opera- 
tion, and management of facilities producing dan- 
gerous quantities of fissionable material. Would 
the international control organ have the right to 
station inspectors continuously at any particular 
installation? Could inspectors be sent wherever 
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and whenever the control organ considered it nec- 
essary? Could the control organ “interfere” with 
the freedom of a state so far as might be necessary 
to insure that there was no possible evasion or 
violation ? 

In reply, the Soviet representative stated it was 
necessary to agree on principles before replying 
to our questions. As long as we did not abandon 
the U.N. plan, there was no point in discussing a 
system of inspection on a continuing basis. As 
he said, “This is the fundamental issue, and until 
we get beyond it there is no point in discussing 
details of the how, why, and wherefore. . . . 
Until we clear up this basic question, until we 
reach agreement on it, there is no point in con- 
sidering the details.” 

Similarly, he insisted there must be agreement 
on a “decision” to prohibit atomic weapons be- 
fore “discussing details and particular points.” 
(DC/C.1/PV.2, pp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 30, 31, 35, 36.) 

On May 8 the representative of France made one 
more attempt. He asked for a yes or no answer 
to the question of whether by “continuing inspec- 
tion” the Soviet representative actually meant 
that international inspectors could be stationed 
day and night in all atomic-energy establishments, 
at all stages of production, so that we are assured 
that at no stage of production can any quantity 
of fissionable material, however small, be diverted 
for the clandestine manufacture of bombs. 

The Soviet representative replied, “When the 
United States and France . are prepared to 
withdraw this obsolete, unacceptable, and worth- 
less proposal”—meaning the U.N. plan—“then I 
shall be prepared to give a concrete explanation 
of how we think control and continuing inspection 
should be carried out. As long as our approach 
to the question remains so utterly different, there 
is no need for me to give any details.” (DC/C.1/ 
PV.4, pp. 28, 33.) 

At the meeting on May 14 the representative of 
the United Kingdom tried again, asking the same 
questions, hoping, as he said, to convince the 
Soviet delegation that its position was genuinely 
obscure. The Soviet representative replied as be- 
fore. “The details,” he said, “can and should only 
be discussed when we have reached agreement on 
the system to be adopted.” Until such time as the 
U.N. plan is abandoned, he said, “it is futile to 
discuss the details of a system of control on a 
permanent basis. It would be so much idle talk. 
That is how the matter stands on this question.” 
(DC/C.1/PV.6, pp. 6, 12.) 

There were other attempts by members of the 
Commission to elicit some reasoned explanation 
of the Soviet proposals. They were all met the 
same way. The vague and unexplained slogans 
which constitute the Soviet proposals must be ac- 
cepted before any details could be given. 

The Soviet proposals remain, as they have al- 
ways been “phantom” proposals, elusive shadows 
without substance. 
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Conclusion 


Despite the lack of progress toward agreement 
among the Great Powers on disarmament, we must 
not be discouraged. 

The United States and other members of the 
Disarmament Commission worked hard to secure 
a better understanding of the problems which must 
be met if we are to move toward a disarmed world 
free from the danger and fear of war. The con- 
structive proposals submitted to the Disarmament 
Commission during the past year make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the better understanding of 
these problems. 

We do not contend that the constructive pro- 
posals thus far presented to the Commission would 
solve all the problems. They were not intended to 
be final and definitive in terms or complete and ex- 
haustive in details. They were intended only to 
provide the basis for discussion and to open u 
avenues by which we might approach understand- 
ing and agreement. To keep the road to under. 
standing and agreement open to new approaches, 
we sought to avoid freezing our positions or tak- 
ing inflexible stands. 

As the Secretary of State of the United States 
stated in his opening address in the general de- 
bate: ° 

. . disarmament cannot be achieved unilaterally. It 
cannot be achieved by denunciation in a battle of epi- 
thets. It can be achieved only by international agree- 
ments under effective safeguards which will protect law- 
abiding states from the hazards of violations and evasions. 

The Disarmament Commission cannot force dis- 
armament agreements upon recalcitrant states. It 
cannot bridge deep and fundamental differences 
by linguistic sleight of hand. Excessive zeal to 
obtain agreements which gloss over rather than 
resolve these differences may even increase the ten- 
sions and fears which stand in the way of neces- 
sary understanding. 

In the interest of world peace it is important to 
continue, through the Disarmament Commission 
and in every other way open to us, efforts to de- 
velop a better understanding of the problems of 
armaments, and the significance of disarmament 
as a means of reducing the danger and fears of 
war. There is reason to believe that with the de- 
velopment of better understanding of these prob- 
lems the overwhelming common interest of all peo- 
ples in peace and the instinct of self-preservation 
will induce the statesmen of all nations to save 
their peoples from the horrors of war in the twen- 
tieth century. For as new instruments of warfare 
may be developed which would far surpass previ- 
ous weapons in terms of sheer destructiveness, it 
becomes imperative that all nations reexamine 
their self-interest in these problems. All nations 
have an equal stake in their solution. For at stake 
is the survival of our common humanity. 


* Ibid., Oct. 27, 1952, p. 639. 
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Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FIFTY-THIRD REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD SEPTEMBER 1-15, 1952: 


U.N. doc. 8/2875 
Transmitted December 19, 1952 

I herewith submit report number 53 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
1-15 September 1952, inclusive. United Nations Com- 
mand communiqués numbers 1359-1373 provide detailed 
accounts of these operations. 

On each of the first three days of September, Liaison 
Officers at both sides met, and the Communists delivered 
a letter from their Senior Delegate addressed to the 
United Nations Command Senior Delegate. These letters 
were based on United Nations Command news reports of 
three incidents, occurring at United Nations Command 
Prisoner of War Camps, in which two prisoners were 
killed and twenty-eight were wounded. In each letter 
the Communists charged the United Nations Command 
with barbarous and inhumane treatment of prisoners, 
lodged a stereotyped protest, and threatened serious con- 
sequences. No reply was made to these letters which 
were obviously designed to further enemy propaganda 
purposes. 

On 4 September, the Delegations reconvened for another 
fruitless session. The Communist opened with an abusive 
and insulting statement which contributed nothing toward 
solving the question of disposition of those Communist 
prisoners who have stated their determination to forcibly 
resist repatriation. In response to the Communist charge 
that the United Nations Command was lying about the 
number of its war prisoners who were unwilling to return 
to their homes, the United Nations Command Senior Dele- 
gate recalled the standing, and often repeated offers of 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by the representa- 
tive of the U.S. to the U.N. on Dec. 19. Texts of the 30th, 
dist, and 82d reports appear in the BuLLETIN of Feb. 18, 
1952, p. 266; the 33d report, Mar. 10, 1952, p. 395; the 34th 
report, Mar. 17, 1952, p. 430; the 35th report, Mar. 31, 
1952, p. 512; the 36th and 37th reports, Apr. 14, 1952, p. 
594; the 38th report, May 5, 1952, p. 715; the 39th report, 
May 19, 1952, p. 788; the 40th report, June 23, 1952, p. 
998; the 41st report, June 30, 1952, p. 1038; the 42d report, 
July 21, 1952, p. 114; the 43d report, Aug. 4, 1952, p. 194; 
the 44th report, Aug. 11, 1952, p. 231; the 45th report, 
Aug. 18, 1952, p. 272; the 46th report, Sept. 29, 1952, p. 
495 ; the 47th report, Oct. 27, 1952, p. 668; the 48th report, 
Nov. 17, 1952, p. 795; the 49th report, Dec. 1, 1952, p. 883; 
the 50th report, Dec. 15, 1952, p. 958; the 51st and 52d 
reports, Dec. 29, 1952, p. 1034. 
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the United Nations Command to permit the Communists 
to verify the attitude of those prisoners. In a careful 
summary of the situation he reminded the Communists 
of the devastation resulting in North Korea because of 
their refusal to conclude an Armistice, and pointed out 
the fact that the number of Communist casualties suffered 
during the delay in reaching an Armistice over the issue of 
voluntary repatriation, equalled or exceeded the number 
of those prisoners at issue. Contrasting the striking dis- 
advantages of continuing the conflict with acceptance of 
the reasonable proposals of the United Nations Command, 
he seriously questioned the Communist desire for an Ar- 
mistice. He emphasized the inhumanity and illogic of the 
stubborn Communist insistence upon the return of all 
prisoners. He called attention to the fact that by thus 
prolonging the conflict the Communists callously imposed 
needless sacrifices on the North Koreans and clearly ex- 
posed the hypocrisy of their propaganda utterances. He 
ended his address by repeating the offer to conclude an 
Armistice promptly upon Communist agreement to return 
about 12,000 captured United Nations Command personnel 
in exchange for 83,000 Communist personnel who are not 
opposed to repatriation. He then proposed a recess until 
12 September unless the Communists were prepared to 


exchange lists of prisoners to be repatriated. 
In his customary, repetitious manner the Communist 


Senior Delegate then made an answering statement in 
which he rehashed all his earlier false accusations and 
threats. Reaching new heights of mendacity seldom 
attained by even practiced Communist spokesmen, he 
charged the United Nations Command with the purpose 
of reducing Korea to a colony so as to invade China and 
instigate a world war, and attributed the United Nations 
action in the case of Korea to greed for war profits on 
the part of a few war-mongers and munitions merchants. 
He obstinately adhered to his demand for the return of 
all war prisoners, and without adding the slightest note 
of progress, abruptly agreed to recess for another week. 

Following this meeting there were no further develop- 
ments until 11 September when the Liaison Officers held 
a meeting. The Communists introduced two new Liaison 
Officers. United Nations Command Liaison Officers then 
accepted a letter of protest charging the United Nations 
Command with “persecuting to death” a prisoner who had 
committed suicide by hanging. 
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On 12 September, the Delegations of both sides recon- 
vened in a session that made no progress whatever, and 
resulted solely in agreement to recess again until 20 Sep- 
tember. There was no noteworthy variation in the pat- 
tern followed at this meeting which was nearly an exact 
duplicate of earlier meetings. 

On 15 September, Liaison Officers held a meeting at 
which the Communists protested an alleged violation of 
the conference site. They charged the United Nations 
Command with scattering slanderous leaflets in the area 
and provocations against their military police. This 
charge is under investigation. In a formal letter of 
protest, similar to earlier letters, the Communist Senior 
Delegate noted news reports of the death of one, and 
wounding of seven Communist prisoners in a United 
Nations Command Prisoner of War Camp _ incident. 
United Nations Command Liaison Officers then delivered 
a letter from the United Nations Command Senior Dele- 
gate requesting immediate action on the part of the 
Senior Communist Delegate to properly mark, or furnish 
correct locations of Communist Prisoner of War Camps 
Numbers 12 and 14, which United Nations Command 
photo reconnaissance revealed to be not in accordance 
with Communist-furnished information. 

Following a detailed, standard plan for all of the United 
Nations Command prisoner of war camps, construction 
improvements and winterization preparations continued 
on a large scale. The transfer of responsibility for pris- 
oner of war installations from Eighth Army to the newly 
created Korean Communications Zone proceeded smoothly 
without any break in the continuity of administration and 
control. 

From the decrease in the number of incidents of viol- 
ence and the growing evidence of obedience and coopera- 
tion throughout pro-Communist Prisoner of War Camps, 
it appears that efforts to contest the control of camp 
authorities have been suspended, at least temporarily. 
Of particular interest has been the attitude of the Com- 
munist Armistice Delegation in attempting to propa- 
gandize on isolated incidents which the United Nations 
Command has openly and promptly released to the public. 
Unable to cope with a free press and apparently realizing 
that their propaganda efforts have become less and less 
effective, the Communists have resorted to writing a sepa- 
rate letter of protest based on each United Nations Com- 
mand news release concerning violence in prisoner of war 
camps. The general temper of these slanderous docu- 
ments makes them unworthy of reply. 

United Nations Command ground forces found the 
enemy increasingly active after a three day lull occa- 
sioned by a tropical storm. This increased Communist 
aggressiveness was demonstrated by a series of deter- 
mined local attacks aimed at seizing disputed territory 
on the western, central and eastern fronts. During the 
night of 6-7 September, the enemy unleashed a series of 
attacks against several United Nations Command outposts 
on each of the three fighting fronts. These unusually 
intensive efforts met with initial successes only on the 
central front and even these limited gains were later 
partially negated by United Nations Command counter- 
attacks. Hostile artillery and mortar fire reached the 
highest volume yet employed in the Korean conflict with 
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43,531 rounds falling across the battle line in a single 
day on 7 September. On at least two separate occasions 
in the Yulsa area upwards of 18,000 rounds of artillery 
and mortar were fired in support of local Communist 
attacks. The daily average for the entire front amounted 
to a new high of approximately 12,000 rounds of artillery 
and mortar fire. In addition to repulsing numerous 
enemy probes and intercepting their patrols, United Na. 
tions Command forces conducted many raids. The smal] 
task forces involved generally endeavored to pierce the 
hostile counter-reconnaissance screen or make the enemy 
disclose his defensive positions. The only significant 
change in front line deployment of hostile forces occurred 
on the eastern front where a North Korean division was 
replaced, on a normal rotation basis, by another division 
formerly in reserve. 

The western front was highlighted by repeated enemy 
attacks against a well-defended United Nations Command 
outpost southeast of Punji. The aforementioned position 
is the same one which ably repelled numerous hostile 
attacks during the latter part of August. The first of the 
recent attacks occurred on the night of 4-5 September 
and was estimated to be of battalion size. In conjunction 
with this attack the enemy hit another United Nations 
Command outpost four miles east of Punji with a rein- 
forced company. Both of these attempts were repulsed 
with heavy loss to the attackers. Again on 6-7 September 
the enemy unleashed five artillery and mortar-supported 
attacks against United Nations Command elements in the 
Hungwang-Punji area. Of these attacks, an eight-hour 
battalion strength thrust proved outstanding. This effort, 
as did all others on the western front, terminated in an 
enemy withdrawal. 

On the central front action centered in the Yulsa sector 
where the enemy succeeded initially in forcing United 
Nations Command forces to relinquish two hill positions. 
It was during the fighting for possession of these positions 
that the enemy employed an unprecedented volume of 
artillery and mortar fire in support of local objective at- 
tacks within a limited area. The enemy began his at- 
tacks against the two hill positions southeast of Yulsa on 
6-7 September. United Nations Command elements, al- 
though forced to relinquish both positions, immediately 
launched several counter-attacks which ended in failure 
as a result of the determination of the defenders and their 
previously unequalled volume of supporting fires. One 
of these positions, a mile and a half southeast of Yulsa, 
was the scene of a bitter battle that ended with the enemy 
still in possession after two days of close-in fighting. 
United Nations Command elements succeeded in retaking 
the position on 9 September, only to relinquish it again 
later in the afternoon to a sharp and determined Com- 
munist counter-attack. On 14 September, the hostile 
defenders were again forced to give up the position to 
United Nations Command attacking elements. This 
seizure initiated another furious struggle for the posses- 
sion of the hill. The renewed battle which followed con- 
sisted of several attacks and counter-attacks in which 
the strong point changed hands several times. At the 
close of the period the enemy was entrenched on the hill 
with the final outcome of the contest still in doubt. Three 
thousand yards to the east the other disputed outpost 
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was retaken, after several unsuccessful attempts, by 
United Nations Command elements on 8 September. Here 
also an enemy attack again forced a slight United Nations 
Command withdrawal later the same day. On 9 Septem- 
per, a United Nations Command counter-attack carried 
to the top of the hill and during the next two days four 
company-strength hostile attacks were repulsed with the 
assistance of heavy defensive fires by United Nations 
Command artillery. The enemy made another bid, his 
strongest, to retake this position on 13 September when 
he committed a battalion to the task. This attack failed 
after a firefight of nearly four hours’ duration and at the 
dose of the period this position remained firmly in the 
possession of United Nations Command elements. 

On the eastern front two enemy companies struck a 
United Nations Command outpost three miles southwest 
of Tupo on 6 September. The hostile force remained en- 
gaged for two and one-half hours before retiring after 
a futile effort. Earlier the same day a smaller but ex- 
tremely aggressive enemy force assaulted another United 
Nations Command outpost four miles southeast of Tupo. 
In the ensuing fight which lasted nine hours, United Na- 
tions Command defenders withdrew slightly only to 
counter-attack and recapture the lost territory after in- 
flicting heavy losses on the Communist aggressors. Ac- 
tivity in other sectors remained comparatively light with 
the usual daily patrol contacts and small nightly probes 
initiated by hostile reconnaissance groups. 

With the end of the rainy season, weather for the next 
several months will be suitable for major ground opera- 
tions. As yet there is no substantial indication that the 
Communists will utilize the improved weather conditions 
for launching a ground offensive. However, this more 
favorable weather has already been reflected by an in- 
crease in the enemy’s vehicular traffic over recent levels 
which were reduced as a result of heavy rains. The in- 
creased trafficability of Communist supply routes will 
facilitate the replenishment of any category of supplies 
in the forward areas which may have been temporarily 
reduced during the height of the wet weather. The un- 
precedented increase during this period in the hostile 
expenditure of artillery and mortar ammunition serves 
to clearly portray the enemy’s favorable logistical posi- 
tion in regards to these essential items. The advent of 
better weather also witnessed an increase in the number 
and intensity of local enemy attacks. This more aggres- 
sive attitude by hostile elements is not considered as 
preliminary to an imminent offensive as evidenced by 
the enemy’s failure to exploit initial gains where made. 
The enemy’s interest in the terrain features which were 
attacked during the period stems from the defensive 
suitability of these positions or results from the recent 
seizure of several of them by United Nations Command 
elements. 

United Nations Command naval jet and propeller 
driven aircraft operating from fast carriers in the Sea 
of Japan ranged over North Korea striking pre-briefed 
targets and targets of opportunity from the bombline to 
the Manchurian border. Strikes were launched almost 
daily against enemy transportation facilities; supply and 
troop concentration centers; factories, buildings, and 
warehouses of military significance. Three full-effort 
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strikes were launched during this period. The first was 
a joint Navy-Air Force strike against military targets in 
the North Korean capital of Pyongyang; the second was 
at the targets within visual distance of the Manchurian 
border against the Musan iron mines and ore concentrating 
plants, and the synthetic oil refinery at Aoji; and the 
third at barracks, troop concentrations, and other targets 
in the Hoeryong area. Smoke caused by exploding fuel 
tanks and burning buildings prevented accurate assess- 
ment of results of the Pyongyang and Musan-Aoji strikes. 
Pilot claims in the Hoeryong strike include destruction 
of many barracks and warehouses, with extensive dam- 
age to a pulp plant, a vehicle parking and supply area, 
ammunition and gunpowder storage area, two locomotives 
and a number of railroad cars, and a railroad station. 
Attacks continued during this period against hydro- 
electric plants, transformer stations, and industrial 
plants. Attacks on interdiction targets resulted in numer- 
ous rail cuts, destruction or damage to railroad and 
highway bridges, locomotives, railroad cars, trucks and 
boats. Close support sorties were flown in direct support 
of front line troops. 

United Nations Command land and carrier-based naval 
aircraft operating on the Korean west coast conducted 
offensive strikes against enemy installations as far north 
as Kangso in the Chinnampo area; in the Hwanghai 
Province, and in support of front line troops. Attacks 
continued against enemy transportation facilities, gun 
positions, supply and storage areas, troop concentrations, 
transformer stations, warehouses and buildings of mili- 
tary significance, small boats, junks, and sampans. On 
two occasions MIG-15’s were engaged by United Nations 
Command conventional fighters. In one engagement a 
MIG-—-15 was shot down in the vicinity of the friendly 
island of Sokto. 

Shore-based naval aircraft provided friendly front line 
units with close air support, and flew strike and recon- 
naissance sorties deep into enemy territory. These sor- 
ties resulted in destruction or damage to numerous gun 
and mortar positions, bunkers, personnel and supply shel- 
ters, warehouses, railroad cars, railroad and highway 
bridges, and rail and road cuts. Numerous personnel 
and troop casualties were also inflicted. 

Patrol planes conducted daylight reconnaissance mis- 
sions over the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, and Tsushima 
Straits. They also flew anti-submarine patrols and 
weather reconnaissance missions for surface units in the 
Japan and Yellow Seas. 

The naval blockade continued along the Korean east 
coast from the bombline to Chongjin with surface units 
making day and night coastal patrols firing on key targets 
along the coastal main supply route daily to maintain rail 
cuts, bridge cuts and blocked tunnels at several points. 
The enemy was denied the use of the coastal waters for 
shipping, and fishing was curtailed. All craft detected 
were taken under fire and either destroyed or driven 
ashore. Enemy coastal movements were kept under sur- 
veillance. Naval gunfire accounted for destruction or 
damage to a number of locomotives, railroad cars, trucks, 
railroad and highway bridges, and sampans, also numer- 
ous rail cuts, tunnel blocks and personnel casualties were 
reported. Other targets destroyed or damaged included 
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gun positions, bunkers, troop concentrations, industrial 
buildings, power plants, observation posts, and supply 
areas. 

Navy Task Elements at the east coast bombline pa- 
trolled the area north to Wonsan daily and provided gun- 
fire support on call from the front line troops. Shore 
batteries were engaged and silenced in many instances, 
and shore fire control parties reported destruction and 
damage to guns, mortars, bunkers, and personnel shelters, 
and numerous enemy troop casualties. 

Typhoon Mary following in the wake of typhoon Karen 
caused high seas that tore enemy mines loose from their 
moorings. As a result many more mines than usual were 
sighted and destroyed, particularly in the Wonsan area. 

Enemy shore batteries were active almost daily against 
the blockading vessels along the Korean east coast. Many 
ships received near misses. While delivering call fire at 
the bombline, one ship was hit by an enemy shore battery 
causing minor structural damage and one personnel cas- 
ualty. Damage to the ship was superficial and her 
operational readiness was not impaired. Another ship, 
while on routine patrol north of Tanchon, received near 
misses which resulted in slight shrapnel damage; how- 
ever, no personnel casualties were reported and the ship 
continued her patrol. In many cases minesweepers and 
motor torpedo boats, operating close to the shore, received 
machine guns and small arms fire. There were no re- 
ports of damage or casualties. In all cases the ships 
effectively suppressed the enemy shore battery: fire. 

United Nations Command surface units on the Korean 
west coast manned anti-invasion stations along the coast 
from Chinnampo to the Han River Estuary in support of 
the friendly islands north of the battle line. Daylight 
firing into enemy positions destroyed gun positions, com- 
munications and transportation facilities, supply build-ups 
and troop concentrations. Patrols were made nightly, 
and mainland positions opposite friendly islands were 
illuminated to deter any enemy attack plans. 

Vessels of the Republic of Korea Navy conducted close 
inshore patrols and blockade along both coasts and as- 
sisted United Nations Command forces in minesweeping 
duties. 


United Nations Command minesweepers continued op- 
erations to keep the channels, coastal areas and anchor- 
ages free of mines of all types. Enemy fishing sampans 


were dispersed and driven ashore when encountered 
during sweeping operations. 
United Nations Command naval auxiliary vessels, 


Military Sea Transportation ships, and merchant vessels 
under contract provided personnel lifts and logistic sup- 
port for the United Nations Command naval, air and 
ground forces. 

The first two weeks of September were marked by swift 
air battles between United Nations Command interceptor 
aircraft and enemy MIG—15’s on all but five days. During 
these engagements, United Nations Command pilots de- 
stroyed a total of thirty-eight MIG aircraft and damaged 
thirty-seven enemy jets. Other claims against the 
Russian-built jets were withheld pending assessment of 
gun camera film. 

On 1 September, the United Nations Command inter- 
ceptors engaged twenty-eight MIG aircraft and were able 
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to damage two of them before the MIGs escaped to their 
sanctuary across the river in Manchuria. Weather closed 
in until 4 September, when the United Nations Command 
pilots reported sighting 110 MIGs over North Korea. Ip 
a series of engagements, United Nations Command pilots 
accounted for a total of twelve MIGs destroyed and three 
damaged. Eight of the MIGs exploded in the air, ang 
only two pilots were observed to bail out. On the next 
day, one MIG spun in without a shot being fired by United 
Nations Command aircraft. A United Nations Command 
interceptor received minor damage as a result of a mid-air 
collision with a crippled enemy jet. 

On only two occasions were the enemy aircraft able to 
penetrate the interceptor screen to attack the fighter 
bombers operating deep in enemy territory. On One occa- 
sion, MIGs attacked the United Nations Command fighter 
bombers while they were on their bomb run. In this en. 
counter, six MIGs were destroyed and nine damaged. 

The medium bombers dealt two smashing blows to 
hydro-electric installations in North Korea. The first of 
these took place on 4 September, just after typhoon Mary 
passed through Korea, against the Chosen No. 1 plant 
which the Communist forces had been trying to repair, 

On 12 September, the medium bombers attacked the 
Suiho hydro-electric plant which was also undergoing 
intensive repair. Strike photography showed good pat- 
terns and hits on important facilities, but complete assess- 
ment of damage is not yet available. This plant had been 
under close surveillance by reconnaissance aircraft ever 
since the fighter bomber attack of 23 June 1952. 

Other targets for the medium bombers included a 2,500 
acre supply center near Yangdok, which was hit by the 
medium bombers for the first time on 8 September. A 
large manufacturing and supply storage area in the north- 
east section of Pyongyang was also bombed with 145 
buildings reported destroyed. The supply center at Sopo-ri 
was attacked on 9 September, and observers reported good 
coverage of the target area. 

The medium bombers also flew along the front line in 
close support of ground troops. Seven missions of this 
type were flown on the night of 12-13 September. In addi- 
tion, leaflets designed to weaken the morale of North 
Korean civilians and enemy troops were dropped. 

On 5 September, fighter bomber aircraft concentrated 
on destruction of targets at a mine and industrial center 
northeast of Kunu-ri, where eight separate target areas 
were hit. Claims from this action and other targets scat- 
tered through North Korea included destruction of mili- 
tary buildings, warehouses, railroad cars, supply dumps, 
and completion of several rail and highway cuts. 

Other strikes of the jet and propeller-driven fighter 
bombers were carried out against a troop billeting area 
south of Yonan, a military academy at Sakchu, mining 
facilities and supply storage areas at Kunu-ri and supply 
buildings at Sibyon-ni, Singye and Namchonjom. They 
scored rail cuts at Sinanju, hit a rail and bridge complex 
south of Kanggye in North Central Korea and cut rail 
lines between Pyongyang and Sukchon. 

The fighter bombers struck at supply stockpiles near 
the front lines and set off five secondary explosions at 
a hidden ammunition dump near Kumsong. Claims on 
these and other general support sorties during the period 
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included destruction at many bunkers, gun positions, 
nilitary buildings, and numerous casualties among enemy 
troops. 

In night and day attacks, United Nations Command 
light bombers hit military targets at Kangdong and in 
the Kyomipo and Sariwon areas. They struck a troop 
concentration and supply area near Sibyon-ni and also 
attacked military supplies north of Chorwon and troops 
in the Yonan area. 

In attacks on interdiction targets the light bombers 
cratered highway junctions in the Sinmak, Ichon, Suan 
and Singosan areas. The light bombers continued the 
practice of patrolling the main supply routes after night 
attacks on supply targets. They utilized small frag- 
nentation bombs to create temporary road blocks to slow 
Communist vehicles until fighter bombers on first-light 
missions could make their attacks. 

On 12 September, in a continuation of the policy of 
warning Civilians when military targets near populated 
areas were scheduled for attack, a loudspeaker aircraft 
warned the people of Sohung, seventy-five miles northwest 
of Seoul, that military targets in the area would be de- 
stroyed. Within thirty minutes light bombers poured 
bombs into military supply targets at that point. 

Combat cargo transports continued to fly logistical 
sorties, airlifting supplies and personnel in support of 
United Nations Command operations in Korea. 

Reports from refugees fleeing Communist tyranny in- 
dicate that United Nations Command warnings to North 
Korean civilians to avoid military targets are gratefully 
received, but that officials of the Communist police state 
are taking stringent measures to prevent these human- 
itarian messages reaching the people. In addition to 
warnings of a general nature, warnings to specific areas 
in which military targets are located were broadcast as 
much as thirty minutes in, advance of bombing attacks. 
3y means of news leaflets and news broadcasts, the United 
Nations Command continued efforts to penetrate the bar- 
rier of censorship and to combat Communist distortion 
with factual information. A large portion of this infor- 
mation concerned developments at Panmunjom, reiterat- 
ing United Nations sincere desires to achieve a realistic 
Armistice and explaining the nature of the problem which 
blocks agreement. 

Rear Admiral B. Hall Hanlon, United States Navy, 
on 30 August was appointed Commander in Chief, United 
Nations Command representative on the Combined Eco- 
nomie Board, vice Major General Thomas W. Herren. 
The Combined Economic Board consists of representatives 
of Commander in Chief, United Nations Command and 
the Republic of Korea Government, as provided in the 
Agreement on Economic Co-ordination between the Unified 
Command and the Republic of Korea signed 24 May 1952. 
General Herren, Commanding General, Korean Commu- 
hications Zone, retains over-all responsibility for United 
Nations Command civil affairs activities in Korea. Ad- 
miral Hanlon has been appointed his Deputy for Civil 
Affairs. The Korean Communications Zone was estab- 
lished in July to relieve the Commanding General, Eighth 
Army, of logistical and territorial responsibilities not 
immediately related to the conduct of combat operations 
in Korea. All United Nations Command civil affairs ac- 
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tivities in Korea, including relationships with the Repub- 
lic of Korea Government and administration of the United 
Nations Command civilian relief and economic aid pro- 
gram are, therefore, in the sphere of responsibilities of 
the Commanding General, Korean Communications Zone. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Southeast Asia, South Pacific Regional Air 
Navigation Meeting (ICAO) 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 12 (press release 14) that under the auspices 
of the Air Navigation Commission of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (Icao), 
the Second Southeast Asia and limited Second 
South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
will convene at Melbourne on January 13. The 
U.S. delegation to this meeting will be as follows: 


Delegate 

Henry S. Chandler, Chief, International Standards 
3ranch, Airways Operations Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 


Special assistant to the chairman 


Evan J. Lewis, Chief Adviser, CAa International Field 
Office, Bangkok, Thailand 


Alternate delegates 


Gilbert V. Tribbett, Icao Adviser, Air Carrier Safety 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

James F. Angier, International Air Ground Aids Special- 
ist, Establishment Engineering Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 

Edmond V. Shores, Aeronautical Telecommunications 
Specialist, Airways Operations Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 

Gordon D. Cartwright, Meteorologist-in-Charge, Pacific 
Supervisory Office, U.S. Weather Bureau, (Honolulu), 
Department of Commerce 

Hugh H. McFarland, Regional Icao Representative, Air- 
ways Operations Division, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce 

Clement Vaughn, Commander, U.S.C.G., Search and Rescue 
Agency, U.S.C.G., Department of the Treasury 


Advisers 


BH. Thomas Burnard, Operations Division, Air Transport 
Association of America, Ine. 

William B. Hawthorne, Chief, Technical Section, Aviation 
Division, Federal Communications Commission 
Grove C. Johnson, Lt. Col., U.S.A.F., Flight Operations 
Division, Director of Operations, Department of the 

Air Force 

Winton E. Modin, Communications Specialist, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 

Frank G. Raysbrook, Capt. U.S.N., Office of Director of 
Naval Communications, Office of Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Department of the Navy 

Charles A. Stiefelmaier, Lt., U.S.N. Aviation Meteoro- 
logical Adviser, Office of Chief of Naval Operations, 
Department of the Navy 


Secretary of the delegation 


Charles §S. Millet, Consul, 
bourne, Australia 


American Consulate, Mel- 
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At the forthcoming meeting, participants will 
discuss matters of air navigation in: (a) the 
Southeast Asia region, which for the purpose of 
the meeting will include the western part of New 
Guinea and that part of Australia in which inter- 
national air routes of the Southeast Asia region 
terminate; and (6) that part of the South Pacific 
region lying west and southwest of Hawaii. 

Delegates will review the existing Icao facil- 
ities plan for the regions and prepare any neces- 
sary amendments to the plan with reference to 
such subjects as: (1) aerodromes, air routes, and 
ground aids; (2) communications facilities and 
services; (3) meteorological facilities and serv- 
ices; (4) the provision and operation of search 
and rescue facilities and services. In this connec- 
tion the participants will list and evaluate, in the 
light of their effect on operations, all known and 
particularly serious deficiencies in the provision of 
facilities and services necessary to the efficiency, 
regularity, and safety of air transport. 

Special attention will be given to the item 
“Aeronautical Fixed Telecommunications Serv- 
ices (Arts) including preparation of a long-term 
plan for the region,” since Southeast Asia and the 
South Pacific are the only areas for which an Arts 
long-term plan has not been prepared. ‘The meet- 
ing will also consider the proposed air route Perth- 
Cocos Island-Mauritius-Johannesburg, which lies 
in the African-Indian Ocean region. 


inland Transport Committee (ECAFE) 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 16 (press release 31) that at the second session 
of the Inland Transport Committee of the U. N. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(Ecare), which will be held at Bandoeng, Indo- 
nesia, January 19-23, the U. S. delegate will be 
Anthony Bisgood, Chief of the Industrial Divi- 
sion of the Special Technical Economic Mission, 
Bangkok. Lubert Sanderhoff, Second Secretary 
and Consul, American Embassy, Djakarta, will 
serve as adviser to the U. S. delegate. 

In 1951, at its seventh session, Ecare decided to 
establish an Inland Transport Committee as a 
means of furthering regional cooperation in the 
development and improvement of rail, highway, 
and water-transport facilities. The Committee 
was directed to serve in a consultative and ad- 
visory capacity in the field of inland transport in 
Asia and the Far East; to provide a forum for 
discussion among governments of inland-transport 
subjects; to stimulate the development of inland 
transport in the region; and to promote agree- 
ments between governments on long-term inland- 
transport policy for the area. At the same ses- 
sion, Ecare decided to establish a railway sub- 
committee and also authorized the Inland Trans- 
port Committee to set up subcommittees on high- 
ways and inland waterways to consider and ex- 
amine problems essentially concerning these 
means of transport. The first session of the Sub- 
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committee on Highways was held at Bangkok, 
August 18-23, 1952. 

Mr. Bisgood, assisted by Mr. Sanderhoff, is also 
representing the United States at the first sessions 
of the Subcommittees on Railways and Inland 
Waterways of the Inland Transport Committee, 
which are being held at Bandoeng, January 14-17, 

During the forthcoming session of the Inland 
Transport Committee, participants will review 
reports and recommendations submitted by the 
three subcommittees, determine the work program 
and priorities for 1953, discuss the coordination of 
transport in the region, survey library services 
and facilities, and prepare the Committee’s report 
for submission to Ecare. 


Restrictive Business Practices (ECOSOC) 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 12 (press release 15) that on that date the 
fourth session of the Ad Hoc Committee on Re. 
strictive Business Practices of the U. N. Economie 
and Social Council would convene at New York. 
The U.S. Government, at this session is repre- 
sented by the following delegation: 


Representative 

Corwin D. Edwards, Director, Bureau of Industrial Eco- 
nomics, Federal Trade Commission 

Adviser 


Raymond Vernon, Deputy Director, Office of Economic 
Defense and Trade Policy, Bureau of Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 


Since its establishment by the Economic and 
Social Council in 1951, the Committee has made 
considerable progress in drafting an international 
agreement, for possible submission to govern- 
ments, looking toward the prevention of restric- 
tive business practices which have harmful effects 
on the expansion of production or on international 
trade. 

At the present meeting, final discussions will be 
held on the Committee’s proposals for such an 
agreement, which must be submitted to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council by March 1953. The 
principal remaining questions concern the recom- 
mendations which the Ad Hoc Committee will 
make to the Economic and Social Council regard- 
ing the internal structure of an international body 
to administer the proposed agreement. The 
United States is a member of the Economic and 
Social Council and will be in a position to discuss 
this matter further at the next session of the Coun- 
cil. The Committee will also consider its report 
on restrictive business practices and legislative or 
other measures adopted by various countries to 
counteract them. 








The United States in the United Nations 


A regular feature, will be resumed in a subsequent 
issue. 
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Secretary Acheson’s Farewell 
to His Colleagues 


press release 32 dated January 16 


Secretary Acheson in an informal ceremony, on 
January 16, bade farewell to the employees of the 
Department and the Foreign Service. The oc- 
casion was the presentation, by the employees of 
the Department and the Foreign Service, to Mr. 
Acheson of the chair which he occupied at Cabinet 
meetings at the White House. The Secretary was 
introduced by Robert J. Ryan, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel. Mr. Ach- 
eson’s remarks together with those of Mr. Ryan 
follow: 


Mr. Ryan’s Introductory Remarks 


Mr. Secretary and Mrs. Acheson: The employ- 
ees of the Department and the Foreign Service are 
very proud of your many and outstanding achieve- 
ments. 

Your high sense of duty, your statesmanship, 
your courage, your patience, and your fortitude 
have been an inspiration to all of us. 

You, sir, are a true public servant. 

As you take your leave of the Office of the 
Secretary of State, may we express to you our 
thanks and sincere appreciation for your leader- 
ship and support. Our most sincere wish, sir, is 
that the years ahead will bring every happiness to 
you and your family. 

Mr. Secretary, this chair is the chair which you 
occupied during your tenure as a member of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Cabinet. It isa great privilege and 
honor, on behalf of the employees of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service, to present it to you 
as a small token of our esteem and affection. 


Secretary Acheson’s Reply 


Mr. Ryan, and my very dear friends: I am 
more deeply touched than I will be able to tell 





you this morning at what Mr. Ryan has said, and 
the fact that you should have wished to make me 


orth the gift of this chair, and that so many of you 
e orf should have come here this morning to say good- 
3 tof bye to me. 


I hope that I can see many of you again this 


—}fternoon. My door will be open, and I should 
be delighted to shake hands with any and all of 


it 


etin 


my friends from the Department who find it pos- 
“sible to come in to see me. 
This chair will be a gift which I shall treasure 
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through my life. I think I can say of my Cabinet 
chair what the Supreme Court of the United States 
said of something quite different. The Supreme 
Court in one of its cases, referring to this quite 
dissimilar object, said: “It is not a place of rest 
or final destination.” 

I have simply not found in this chair a place 
of rest. 

There were occasions when it seemed likely that 
it might be my place of final destination. 

I shall treasure it because it will bring to my 
mind every time I look at it two memories which 
are very dear to me. It was in this chair that I 
have sat for four crucial, tumultuous, and stren- 
uous years at the right hand of my Chief. 

It was in this chair that I have sought to bring 
him all the help and support and loyalty of which 
Iam capable. And it is sitting there that I have 
received from him that unswerving support and 
loyalty without which no one in my position can 
ever hope truly to serve his country. So it will 
bring him very close to my mind when I see it. 

But it is also in this chair that I have attempted 
to lay before him the distillation of all your work 
and all your wisdom and all your experience be- 
cause no Secretary of State by himself can possibly 
be of help to the President of the United States, 
which he can be if he acts as the agent through 
whom your help goes to your President, and that 
is what I have tried to do. 

And through the long years in which we have 
been friends and companions in the same length, 
I have grown every day to know more and more 
that you are a part of a great and goodly company 
which stretches back through the years to the 
very beginning of our Nation and that today, as 
always, there is here that devotion to country, that 
loyalty to your work, that wisdom which is so 
necessary for our country. 

Yours is not an easy task nor one which is much 
appreciated. You don’t ask much of your fellow 
citizens, and if any of you are so inexperienced 
that you ever do, you receive very little. Cer- 
tainly not much in the way of material recom- 
pense; certainly not very much in the form of 
appreciation of your work, because you are deal- 
ing with matters which, though they affect the 
life of every citizen of this country intimately, do 
it in ways which it is not easy for every citizen to 
understand. 

And so you are dealing in a field which I called 
the other day a field of “alien knowledge,” which 
seems strange to many of your fellow citizens. 

One thing I think you are entitled to ask, and, 
again, if you have not received that you are en- 
titled to ask that you should not be vilified; that 
your loyalty should not be brought in doubt; that 
slanders and libel should not be made against you. 

You know, and I know, all of us are aware, that 
in the times in which we live there is a security 
problem before our country. We know that that is 
a problem which must be dealt with wisely and 
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justly and quietly by people who are expert in 
dealing with it. It cannot be made the mere ad- 
junct of something of which it is not a part. And 
I believe that the difficulties through which you 
have been will be temporary difficulties because 
they are not in tune with the great traditions of 
American life. 

We have traditions here in the United States 
about the Government. One which grows out of 
our early history sometimes makes our life a little 
uncomfortable. In the early days of our country, 
government was conceived as something alien and 
something which threatened the liberties of the 
citizen. Therefore, we have a tradition in this 
country of skepticism about government, of look- 
ing at it very carefully, of seeing whether our 
public servants can take it. 

That isn’t always comfortable, but, on the 
whole, it is good. Any time when there are gov- 
ernments in the world which are dedicated to 
crush the liberties of the citizens, it is good that 
in this great country people look with some skep- 
ticism upon government as such. That is one 
of our traditions. 


But we have another, and I think far deeper, 
tradition and that is the tradition of public 
service. I should like to mention only two people 
who are compatriots of ours, who have mh in 
the field in which you and I have worked. One of 
them, before our country was a nation, worked in 
the field of foreign affairs: Benjamin Franklin— 
one of the first ambassadors this Nation ever had 
and who served it abroad before it was a nation. 
The other, a very great and illustrious predecessor 
of mine, to whom I feel often very close indeed, 
is John Quincy Adams, a peppery old fellow to be 
sure. But he, like Benjamin Franklin, never for 
one moment believed that the holding of office 
was a question of power—it was a question of 
service. 

And both of those men, and other men who have 
served in important positions, and thousands of 
a who have served less prominently, have 

een motivated by that same deep tradition of 
public service. It is only by that that a democ- 
racy, a republic such as ours, can live. And it 
will live, and this Department will continue, as it 
has throughout its history, to be honored by those 
whose honoring is really worth while, and prob- 
ably abused by those whose abuse is unimportant. 

In saying one last word to you I should like to 
put it in the words of farewell which appear 
almost as our language began to appear. ou 
will find it in Bunyan’s Pilgrims’ Progress and 
there another met with his friends to say good- 
bye, and he said to them: “My sword I give to 
him who shall follow in my pilgrimage. My 
courage and skill I give to him who can take it. 
My marks and scars I carry with me to bear wit- 
ness for me that I have fought his battles who will 
be my rewarder.” 

Thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
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Resignation of Secretary Acheson 
White House press release dated January 16 


The President has sent the following letter t 
Dean Acheson, accepting his resignation as See. 
retary of State: 


Dear Dean: 

I have your letter of resignation, effective 4 
the end of my term, January 20, 1953, and I accept 
it with warm thanks for a job well done. I an 
glad I’ve had you with me all the way. 

You have been my good right hand. There js 
no need for me to go into detail about all that 
you have accomplished. Certainly no man is more 
responsible than you for pulling together the 
people of the free world, and strengthening their 
— and their determination to be strong and 

ree, 

I would place you among the very greatest of 
the Secretaries of State this country has had, 
Neither Jefferson nor Seward showed more cool 
courage and steadfast judgment. 

Our association has been a grand experience, 
from start to finish. I hope Mrs. Acheson prevails 
on you to take a good long rest. You deserve it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 


Following is the text of Secretary Acheson's 
letter to the President: 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I hereby present my resignation as Secretary of 
State effective at the end of your Presidential term 
and request your acceptance of it. 

In presenting my resignation, Mr. President, 
may I express my gratitude to you for the con- 
fidence you have placed in me, for your unwaver- 
ing support and for the great kindness which you 
have always shown me. You have given me the 
honor of serving my country under a leader who 
has had and has my full devotion and respect. 

May rest and happiness and peace be yours for 
years to come. 

Respectfully, 
Dean ACHESON 


Resignations 
David K. E. Bruce 


On January 13, 1953, President Truman accepted the 
resignation of David K. E. Bruce as Under Secretary of 
State and as U.S. Alternate Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. For the texts 
of Mr. Bruce’s letter of resignation and the President’s 
reply, see White House press release of January 13, 1953. 


Edward G. Miller, Jr. 


Edward G. Miller, Jr., as Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, effective December 31, 1952. 
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Ambassador Locke Resigns 


press release 917 dated December 12 


In commenting on the resignation of Ambassador Locke 
ag U.S. representative on the Advisory Commission of the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East and as the Secretary of State’s special rep- 
resentative in the Near East to coordinate economic and 
technical-assistance programs, which was announced on 
December 12, Secretary Acheson stated that he greatly 
appreciated the contributions made by Ambassador Locke 
in furthering our programs in the Near East. The Secre- 
tary understands that Mr. Locke is returning to private 
husiness following his year of service with the Department. 

The text of Ambassador Locke’s letter of resignation as 
the Secretary’s special representative follows:* 


DECEMBER 10, 1952 
My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 

Since it is my understanding that the Department of 
State finds generally acceptable my recommendations re- 
garding the urgent need of a capital assistance program 
for the Near East, subject of course to the necessary clear- 
ances in the Executive Branch and confirmation by the 
Congress, I feel that we now, in effect, have a sound eco- 
nomic policy for that vital area of the world and that, 
accordingly I can with a clear conscience return again to 
private business. I therefore submit my resignation as 
your Special Representative in the Near East to coordi- 
nate Near Eastern economic and technical assistance 
programs effective January 5, 1953. : 

Much of course remains to be done in the political field 
in the Near East, and I should like also to emphasize the 
importance of further progress in that direction if we are 
to move ahead to any significant degree in economic 
matters. 


Sincerely yours, 
Epwin A. Locke, JR. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documenis, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Mutual Assistance in Raw Materials. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2472. Pub. 4684. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement, with annex, between the United States and 
the United Kingdom—Dated at Washington Jan. 18, 


’For text of Mr. Locke’s letter to the President, ten- 
dering his resignation as representative on the Advisory 
Commission of the U. N. Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, and for the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see White House press release dated 
Dec. 12. 
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1952; entered into force Jan. 18, 1952; and annex 
signed at Washington Jan. 29 and Feb. 12, 1952; en- 
tered into force Feb. 12, 1952. 


Health and Sanitation, Cooperation Program in Brazil. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2464. Pub. 
4689. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil— 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro Dec. 28 and 29, 1951; entered 
into force Dec. 31, 1952. 


Defense, Control of Electromagnetic Radiation in the 
Event of Attack. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2459. Pub. 4690. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba— 
Signed at Habana Dec. 10 and 18, 1951; entered into 
force Dec. 18, 1951. 


Technical Cooperation, Establishment and Operation of 
Training Centers and Other Services in Puerto Rico. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2485. Pub. 
4693. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Or- 
ganization of American States—Signed at Washing- 
ton Feb. 12 and Mar. 3, 1952; entered into force Mar. 
38, 1952. 


Cooperative Program of Agricultural Education. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2455. Pub. 4698. 
8 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colom- 
bia—Signed at Bogoté Jan. 10 and 12, 1952; entered 
into force Jan. 12, 1952. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Jan. 12-16, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press release issued prior to Jan. 12 which appears 
in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 917 of Dec. 12, 
1952. 


No. Date Subject 

14 1/12 Air navigation commission (Icao) 

15 1/12 Restrictive business practices (Ecosoc) 
16 1/12 Note to U.S.S.R. on Austrian treaty 
417 1/12 New aid agreement with Indonesia 

*18 1/12 Truman: Death of Chilean ambassador 
*19 1/12 Acheson: Death of Chilean ambussador 
*20 1/13 Baker resignation: Claims commission 
#21 1/13 Pt. 4 to study Egyptian industry 

722 1/14 Regulation on collisions at sea 

*23 1/14 Kennan: Soviet-American relations 

24 1/14 Cohen: Disarmament commission report 
25 1/14 Acheson: Farewell press conference 
726 1/15 Convention on aircraft damage 

27 1/15 Novikov: Persona non grata 

728 1/15 Regional association for Africa (Wmo) 
#29 1/15 Semiannual report of Ira 

430 1/16 Air force agreement with Venezuela 
31 1/16 Inland transport committee (EcaFer) 
32 1/16 Acheson: Farewell to colleagues 

733 1/16 Population commission (Ecosoc) 

34 1/16 Territorial violations of Japan 


* Not printed 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN 
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American Principles 

Challenge of the cold war (excerpt from fare- 
well address by Truman) 

Principle of national unity in foretgn policy 
(Cowen) 


American Republics 
BRAZIL: New manganese project undertaken . 


Asia 

JAPAN: Exchange of notes concerning territo- 
rial violations of Japan (texts) 

KOREA: U.N. Command — (68a re- 
port) ae ee ity sr te 

Aviation 

Exchange of notes concerning territorial viola- 
tions of Japan (texts) 

Southeast Asia, South Pacific regional air newt 
gation meeting (Icao) ‘ 


Disarmament Commission 


Retiring deputy U.S. representative reports to 
the President (Cohen) e te 


Europe 

AUSTRIA: U.S. note to U.S.8S.R. on Austrian state 
treaty (text) ‘i 

SPAIN: Allocation of loan for eumeeine ont 
opment . 

U.S.S.R.: U.S. requests departure of Yuri v. 
Novikov . 

UNITED KINGDOM: Ten- ~year development p pro- 
gram proposed for Jamaica. . . ° . 

YUGOSLAVIA: Special grant by Msa 


Finance 

Allocation of loan to Spain . 

Special grant to Yugoslavia . 

Ten-year development program proposed for 
Jamaica bhi wiser a db “6 os 


Foreign Service 
Ambassador Locke resigns 


International Meetings 

U.S. DELEGATIONS: 

Inland Transport Committee (EcaFrE) . 
Restrictive Business Practises (Ecosoc) . . 
Southeast Asia, South Pacific regional air navi- 

gation meeting (Icao) a 
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Jamaica 
Ten-year development program proposed . 


Mutual Aid and Defense 

Nature of the Atlantic partnership (Acheson) . 
Special grant to Yugoslavia . 

Year-end report of the Mutual Security ‘Agency . 


Presidential Documents 


Challenge of the cold war (excerpt from fare- 
well address) 


Publications 
Recent releases .. 


State, Department of 

Resignation of Mr. Acheson . 

Resignations (Bruce, Miller) . 

Secretary Acheson’s farewell to his colleagues 
U.S. requests departure of Yuri V. Novikov 


Strategic Materials 
New manganese project undertaken in Brazil 


Transportation 
Inland Transport Committee (Ecare) 


Treaty Information 
U.S. note to U.S.S.R. on Austrian state treaty 
(text) ; 5 oat hae iy 


United Nations | 

Retiring deputy U.S. representative on Disarma- 
ment Commission reports to the President 
(Cohen) 

U.N. Command Operations in ‘Korea (53d | re- 
port) . Rea? ae Gia. & ee one at 


Name Inder 


Acheson, Secretary . .... . . . 129,161,162 
Biagoog,Amthomy. . . - = se» essen pep wo 
oe ee a a ee ee 
Cohen, Benjamin V.......... 142 
Cowen, Byrom OE. +s 6 tw tw th thc hl thl lel 
Mmawerms, Game D . w tw et tht hl hh hl tl 160 
eee, Memes PE lk lt th tl tl tl el 
po I a ee pe ee ee 162 
oo a ee a a a 134 
Truman, President... . i ee a 127, 162 
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